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When  child  protection  services  break  down, 
the  consequences  can  be  fatal.  In  North 
Carolina,  where  119  children  died  from  abuse 
or  neglect  in  just  five  years,  something  had  to 
be  done.  An  investigation  by  The  Charlotte 
Observer  finally  forced  the  state  to  take  action. 

Children  aren't  supposed  to  die.  But  in  North 
Carolina,  1 19  kids  —  many  of  them  defenseless 
infants  or  toddlers  —  had  become  victims  of 
suspected  abuse  and  neglect.  Their  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented,  but  an  underfunded  state 
agency  and  overburdened  scKial  workers  Just  couldn’t 
keep  up  with  burgeoning  caseloads. 

Alarmed  that  the  state  was  not  taking  action, 
journalists  at  The  Charlotte  Observer  went  to  work. 
They  researched  the  circumstances  of  nearly  100 
children's  deaths  in  that  five-year  period,  interviewing 
families,  social  workers  and  state  officials. 

The  Observer’s  five-part  investigative  series,  “Children 
Who  Didn't  Have  To  Die,"  pieced  together  a  detailed 
picture  of  a  system  that  was  clearly  failing  its  mission 
to  protect  children. 

As  a  result  of  The  Observer's  efforts.  North  Carolina 
budgeted  funds  that  will  allow  for  more  social 
workers,  smaller  caseloads,  better  computers  and 
broader  access  to  criminal  records.  And  journalists 
at  The  Observer  showed  once  again  what  an 
important  role  Knight  Bidder  newspapers  play  in 
the  communities  they  serve. 
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RAIITUO  RAVES  FOR ‘TRUTH' 

You  SAY  THAT  OPERATION  TrUTH 
(April  E&P,  p.  6)  “employs  five 
staflfers”?  Who  pays  for  that?  They 
connect  with  The  New  York  Times,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  NPR?  Hmm, 
all  news  organizations  that  want  America 
to  lose  in  Iraq. 

The  lieutenant  —  almost  certainly  a 
reservist  —  is  right  about  one  thing:  The 
media  glom  on  to  certain  stories  like  dogs 
to  bones.  Abu  Ghraib,  which  was  about 
bare  butts  and  ladies’  panties  on  prison¬ 
ers’  heads,  was  on  our  front  pages  for 
weeks. 


JOHN  TREACY 

Evanston,  Ill. 

CRIES  FOR ‘FAIR  &RALAHCED' 

IF  YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  DO  AN  ARTICLE 
featuring  Paul  Rieckhoff  and  Iraq, 
wouldn’t  it  behoove  you  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Rieckhoff  gave  the  weekly  Demo¬ 
cratic  Radio  Address  in  the  beginning  of 
May  berating  the  Bush  administration?  I 
think  this  might  provide  more  balance  to 
your  story,  and  perhaps  give  some  context 
behind  “Operation  Truth.” 

BILL  ROGGIO 
Medford,  N.  J. 

IT'S  ACCURATE.  RUT  NOT  FACTUAL 

Your  update  on  my  contract 
with  The  Seattle  Times  to  report 
on  the  newspaper’s  JOA  fight  with 
Hearst’s  Post-Intelligencer  (April  E^P, 
p.  19)  quotes  me  saying  a  $10  million 
side  deal  between  Hearst  and  the  Times’ 
majority  owners,  the  Blethen  family,  is 
“clearly  in  violation  of  antitrust  laws.” 

The  quote  is  accurate,  but  I’m  no 
antitrust  attorney.  It  was  based  on  the 
opinions  of  three  antitrust  experts  I 
interviewed  about  the  side  deal.  All  three 
agreed  the  deal  raises  antitrust  questions 
and  my  Times  stories  reflected  that. 
Justice  Department  antitrust  attorneys 
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apparently  agreed  and  have  made  the  side 
deal  part  of  their  own  investigation  into 
Seattle’s  JOA.  In  fairness  to  both  Hearst 
and  the  Blethens,  however,  the  feds 
haven’t  issued  any  conclusions  —  and 
my  remarks  should  have  stopped  at  what 
I  reported. 

BILL  RICHARDS 

The  Seattle  Times 

THERE'S  SOMETHING  AOOUT  MARY 

1JUST  FINISHED  READING  YOUR 

article  naming  Lee  Enterprises  CEO 
Mary  Junck  as  your  publisher  of  the 
year  (April  E&P,  p.  30).  As  a  former  Lee 
employee,  I  can  tell  you  that  morale  took 
a  nosedive  almost  from  the  day  Lee 
purchased  our  newspaper. 

The  same  year  the  majority  of  us  were 
told  that  the  budget  outlook  was  so  bleak 
that  we  would  only  be  granted  1  or  2% 
raises,  Junck  raked  in  a  $900,000  bonus. 
We  were  forced  to  write  a  “special”  census 
section  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selling  ad¬ 
vertising,  had  our  reporting  and  editing 
staff  cut  by  attrition,  and  were  made  to 
crank  out  more  (read:  lower  quality)  copy 
with  fewer  people.  Readers  noticed  the 
dearth  of  local  news,  and  complained.  Lee 
ignored  them,  and  we  were  left  with  a 
hare-bones  editorial  staff. 

This  industry  is  an  ugly  place  right  now 
because  of  people  like  Junck,  who  put 
quality  journalism  on  the  back  burner  in 
favor  of  profit  margins  that  would  make 
most  industries  blush. 

MICHELLE  MADISON 
Portland,  Ore. 


CONFIOENTIAIITY  CANOE  TRICRY 

CONTRARY  TO  Mr.  WoLPER’S 

assertions  (“Ethics  Corner,”  April 
E&P,  p.  28),  I  have  been  very  clear 
about  the  limited  testimony  I  provided  for 
the  prosecutor  in  the  Plame  case.  This 
was  disclosed  in  a  statement  I  made  the 
day  of  the  testimony  and  in  an  article  in 
The  Washington  Post  the  next  day. 

At  Scooter  Libby’s  request,  I  only 
discussed  whether  Valerie  Plame  or  her 
husband  were  mentioned  in  two  conver¬ 
sations  I  had  with  Libby  in  July,  2003. 

The  answer  was  no.  I  did  not  discuss  the 
actual  content  of  the  conversations  with 
Mr.  Libby.  Since  those  conversations  were 
made  under  ground  rules  protecting  their 
confidentiality,  they  will  always  remain 
confidential. 

GLENN  KESSLER 

The  Washington  Post 

MARGINALLY  IMPORTANT 

VERY  INTERESTING  ARTICLE  BY 

Andrew  Ackerman  (“ASNE  Panel: 
Young  Readers  Want  Very  Differ¬ 
ent  Writing,  Packaging,”  E^P  Online, 
April  13).  But  it  would  have  been  helpful 
were  there  links  to  PDFs  or  GIFs  of  the 
Star  Tribune  pages.  And  the  correct  ter¬ 
minology  is,  those  young  readers  pre¬ 
ferred  it  by  a  “2-to-l  ratio.”  A  margin  is 
the  actual  difference  between  two  num¬ 
bers;  a  ratio  is  one  divided  by  the  other. 

DOUG  FISHER,  INSTRUCTOR 
University  of  South  Carolina  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia,  S.C. 


- 50  YEARS  AGO  - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MAY  7,  1955: 

A  two-page  spread  simulating  the 
Cleveland  Press'  comic  pages 
was  run  by  local  retailer  Bazil 
Furnace  Co.  The  pages  contained 
comic  strips,  ads,  and  an  editori¬ 


al-type  article,  all  relating  to  50th  anniversary.  The  paper 
heaters  and  air  conditioners.  presented  to  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er  its  ninth  Robert  S.  Abbott 

MAY  14, 1955  Memorial  Award  for  extending 

The  Chicago  Defender,  the  Illinois  democracy  in  the  United  States 
city's  black  weekly,  observed  its  and  throughout  the  world. 
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THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters© 
editorandpublisher.com,  fojc  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Newspapers  everywhere  are 
hooking  up  with  their  local  TV 
stations,  but  only  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  is  a  newspaper  literally  giving  voice  to 
a  newscast.  There,  staffers  of  the  bilingual 
biweekly  iHola!  Arkansas  interpret  the 
news  in  Spanish  every  weeknight  on  the 
10  p.m.  newscast  of 

station. 

Two  of  the  papers 
employees  receive  the 
audio  feed  over  head- 
sets,  and  their  live  in- 
terpretation  goes  out 
over  the  station  s  SAP 
(Second  Audio  Pro¬ 
gram),  making  KTHV 
the  only  Little  Rock 
station  offering  local 
news  in  Spanish. 

“With  Arkansas’  fast¬ 
growing  (although  still  small  numerically) 
Hispanic  population,  we  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  be  forward-thinking 
and  serve  that  community,  and  provide  ^ 
local  news,”  says  KTHV  President  and  {“ 
General  Manager  Larry  Audas. 

The  partnership,  begun  in  the 
summer  of 2003,  is  all  part  of  the 
ambitious  plans  of  iHola!  Arkansas 
owner  Maura  Lozano-Yancy.  The 
paper  now  distributes  15,000  copies 
free  in  50  Arkansas  cities  and  towns,  ^ 
but  that’s  likely  just  a  start,  given  the 
trajectory  ofits  target  demographic.  p 

Hispanics  make  upjust  a  little  over  3%  I 
of  Arkansas’  population,  but  between  | 

the  1990  and  2000  their  numbers  ; 

increased  some  347%.  11  I 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Talk  to  three  circulation  directors  these 
days,  and  you’ll  get  four  different  theories  about 
why  single-copy  sales  have  dropped  severely  in  the 
last  sbc  months  or  so.  Maybe  it’s  because  former  buyers  are 
now  getting  their  news  from  their  local  paper’s  Web  site. 
Or  maybe  it’s  that  newspapers  are  pushing  third-party 

Hjo  aggressively.  In  big  city 

lem  could  be  that  single-copy 
Liying  and  started  picking  up 
:e  commuter  papers, 
even  a  theoiv'  that  all  the  big 
aking  lately  is,  paradoxically, 

;  newspaper  sales, 
rgument  goes  like  this:  Big 
les  like  Iraq,  the  death  of 
the  Pope,  and 
^  the  fight  over 
'  Terri  Schiavo’s 
feeding  tube 
^  ^  hogged  above- 
' " '  V 't  Bil  the-fold 

real  estate, 
pushing  off 
the  front 
page  the 
local  news 


Where 


Staffers  from  the 
newspaper  translate 
KTHV’s  nightly 
news  into  Spanish. 
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edition  —  choosing  the  sto¬ 
ries,  writing  their  own  head¬ 
lines,  and  laying  out  the  front 
page  —  and  tested  it  in  stores 
and  in  newsracks  against  the 
edition  put  out  by  the  news¬ 
room.  The  single-copy  and 
home-delivery  copies  were 
distributed  evenly  between 
retail  outlets  and  boxes,  and 
in  five  locations  the  two 
editions  were  displayed  in 
side-by-side  racks. 

The  result:  On  weekdays, 
the  edition  created  by  the 
circulation  department  out¬ 
sold  the  newsrooms  version 
by  277%. 

Dennis  Stonebraker,  the  Register  &  Bee’s 
circulation  director,  said  the  single-copy 
edition  was  created  after  analyzing  the 
best-selling  and  worst-selling  front  pages 
over  the  last  quarter  of  2004  —when  the 
papers  single-copy  sales  dropped  by  more 
than  10%  some  months.  There  were  some 
common  characteristics  to  the  days,  he 
says.  Front  pages  featuring  politics,  “feel¬ 
good”  stories  and  national  weather  sold 
poorly,  while  those  featuring  local  weather, 
accidents,  and  controversy  sold  well. 

“The  most  obvious  [conclusion]  was 
that  the  news  had  to  be  local,”  Stonebraker 
says.  So  that’s  what  went  on  the  circulation 
department’s  front  pages,  in  bold  fashion. 
“FIRE!”  shouted  one  headline,  against  a 
background  of  flames.  “At  first  the  news¬ 
room  thought  we  were  stepping  on  their 
territory,  and  that  some  of  what  we  were 
doing  was  a  little  sensationalistic,”  he  says. 

“Of  course,  there’s  egos  involved,  to  be 
honest  with  you,”  says  Register  £5?  Bee 
Managing  Editor  Arnold  Hendrix.  The 
newsroom  took  the  competition  very 
seriously,  he  says.  At  the  same  time, 

Hendrix  had  long  invited  Stonebraker  to 
news  budget  meetings  to  get  a  feel  for  how 
stories  would  sell  on  the  street. 

The  paper  is  still  deciding  whether  to 
undertake  the  expense  of  a  single-copy 
edition,  but  Stonebraker  says  the  test 
was  successful  not  simply  by  statistics  — 
including  jumping  street  sales  by  7-3%  in 
one  week  —  but  by  another  measure:  “The 
most  satisfying  response  I  got  was  from  a 
30-year-old  African-American  man  who 
walked  into  the  office,  and  asked  why  we 
weren’t  doing  the  [single-copy  edition] 
any  more,  and  told  us  he  probably  wouldn’t 
buy  the  regular  paper  any  more.  That  was 
exactly  the  market  we  were  targeting,  and 
just  the  response  we  wanted.”  H 


that  is  more  important  to  single-copy 
buyers.  Chase  local  away  from  the  window 
of  a  newsrack,  and  you  chase  away  single¬ 
copy  buyers,  too,  this  explanation  goes. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  one  single  reason 
why  retail  sales  are  depressed,  so  therefore 
there’s  no  single  solution  to  it.  It’s  a  com¬ 
plex  problem,  a  difficult  problem,”  says 
Tony  Mineart,  circulation  director  at  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune. 

What  circulation  directors  do  know  is 
that  across  the  country,  at  big  papers  and 
small,  single-copy  sales  are  running  about 
5%  to  6%  less  than  last  year.  That’s  a  big 
problem  —  not  just  because  newspapers 
need  all  the  sales  they  can  get  to  counter 
the  long-range  decline  in  circulation,  but 
also  because  single-copy  buyers  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  audience  dailies  are  haring  the 
hardest  time  attracting:  a  younger  and 
more  ethnically  and  racially  diverse 
demographic. 

It’s  also  one  that  hits  home  for  the 
Herald-Tribune's  Mineart.  Single-copy  is 
down  4%  to  5%  at  the  100,294-circulation 
newspaper  even  as  home  delivery  has  been 
growing  at  an  annual  pace  of  about  2.2%. 
Looking  at  the  industry  as  a  whole,  Min¬ 
eart  says  newspapers  have  “cannibalized 
their  single-copy  bases”  in  their  recent 
aggressive  efforts  to  build  third-party  sales, 
and  convert  single-copy  buyers  to  home 
delivery. 

Only  now  are  newspapers  beginning  to 
take  single-copy  more  seriously,  says  Hugh 
McGarry,  director  of  single-copy  sales  and 
marketing  for  the  Denver  Newspaper 
Agenc}'  and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  (NAA)  task  force 
on  single-copy.  McGany  says  the 
key  battleground  for  single- 
copy  is  in  the  stores,  not  in 
the  streets. 


^Dantiille  l^egiAer  &  f3ee 
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id  survival 


FugWv*  on  the  run  finally  caui^ 


“I  think  the  days  of  boxes  selling  50  or 
60  copies  in  a  downtown  area  have  really 
gone  away,”  he  says.  “You  have  to  focus 
on  relationships  with  retailers.”  Newspa¬ 
pers  increasingly  are  hiring  single-copy 
managers  with  experience  in  getting  good 
position  on  supermarket  shelves,  and 
designing  promotions  to  get  into  more 
than  one  place  in  stores.  Many  are  also 
increasing  the  take  retailers  get  from 
newspaper  sales. 

The  single-copy  crisis  has  also  prompted 
one  smaller  paper  in  Virginia  to  look  at  an 
old  idea:  The  single-copy  edition.  These 
editions,  replated  for  retail  and  street  sales, 
used  to  be  quite  common  among  medium¬ 
sized  papers,  says  John  Murray,  NAAs  rice 
president  for  circulation.  “Somewhere 
along  the  way,  the  conventional  wisdom 
became,  ‘Does  it  make  a  difference?’  And 
that’s  a  tough  thing  to  prove,”  he  says. 

But  now  the  21,139-circulation  Danville 
(Va.)  Register  Bee  says  it  has  proven  it. 
During  the  week  of  March  7-12,  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  basically  created  its  own 


rwo  STUDIES  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  TRIBUNE 
and  The  Readership  Institute  of  Northwestern  University  on 
how  newspapers  can  reconnect  with  young  readers  found  that 
the  best  route  was  to  alter  the  way  they  write  and  package  stories, 
t  The  studies,  which  together  polled  340  twentysomethings, 

^  rated  respondents’  preference  for  three  different  front  pages 
1^^  of  the  same  day’s  Star  Tribune.  The  one  they  liked  best,  for 
example,  dropped  a  report  on  President  Bush’s  trip  to 
Europe,  and  added  stories  on  poker  and  identity  theft 
k  (wiA  a  picture  of  Paris  Hilton),  plus  a  poll  on  export- 
A  ing  democracy  and  a  box  of  five  news  facts. 

S  Why  did  the  Bush  story  have  to  go?  Most  young 
r  readers  had  already  been  exposed  to  it  on  the  Web 
for  nearly  a  day.  —  Andrew  Ackerman 


Hilton:  A 
better  read 
than  Bush 
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FRED  conrad/the  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


merit,  I  looked  at  twice.”  Her  stories  on  the 
housing  authority  and  the  state’s  prison 
medical  system  were  catalysts  for  criminal 
prosecutions  and  statewide  reforms. 

The  intersection  between  government 
and  Wall  Street  continued  to  intrigue  her, 
as  she  covered  the  Street  for  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  handled  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  assignments  at  Barron’s.  By  the  time 
she  joined  The  New  York  Times  in  1989, 
business  had  become  an  exciting,  multifac¬ 
eted  beat.  Henriques  shared  an  award  in 
1999  for  coverage  of  the  near-collapse  of 
Lxingterm  Capital  Management,  a  hedge 
fund.  After  the  September  11  attacks,  her 
financial  expertise  was  invaluable  as  she 
worked  with  Metro  reporter  David 
Barstow  to  cover  how  billions  of  dollars 
in  charity  and  victim  assistance  was  being 
managed. 

But  in  her  lengthy  career  as  a  financial 
journalist  —  which  includes  authoring 
numerous  books,  among  them  The  White 
Sharks  of  Wall  Street:  Thomas  Mellon 
Evans  and  the  Original  Corporate  Raiders 
and  Fidelity’s  World:  The  Secret  Life  and 
Public  Power  of  the  Mutual  Fund  Giant  — 
Henriques  had  yet  to  encounter  the 
rarefied  world  she  calls  “Planet  Military.” 
Her  series  on  how  financial  firms,  often 
employing  former  military  officers,  lure 
soldiers  into  purchasing  costly,  confusing, 
and  utterly  unsuitable  insurance  and  other 
financial  products,  required  her  to  enter 
into  that  self-contained  world  and  win  the 
trust  of  people  inherently  hostile  toward 
the  media,  especially  the  supposedly  i 
liberal  New  York  Times.  It  was  an  M 


experience,  she  says,  that  moved  her  “way 
past”  her  comfort  zone. 

“I’ve  become  more  appreciative  of  the 
gulf  that  separates  the  civilian  and  military 
worlds,”  she  says.  “Yet  many  of  them  were 
willing  to  trust  me  enough  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  or  point  me  in  the  direction  of 
information,  which  ran  counter  to  their 
culture.  They  took  a  leap  of  faith  and  came 
to  feel  I  could  help,  that  the  New  York 
Times  could  help,  if  it  were  to  expose  what 
was  happening.  They  were  incredibly 
brave.” 

Her  series,  which  has  won  the  $25,000 
Goldsmith  Prize 
for  Investiga- 


Henriques:  investigating 
the  financial  angles  of  a  story 
can  yield  the  best  results 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

IN  A  YEAR  WHEN  NeW  YoRK  TIMES 
financial  reporter  Diana  Henriques 
won  multiple  awards  and  became  a 
Pulitzer  finalist  for  her  investigative  series 
on  insurance  companies  selling  misleading 
policies  to  the  military',  a  plausible  head¬ 
line  for  her  personal  story  could  have 
been:  “Appalachian  Girl  Makes  Good.” 

Henriques  fell  in  love  with  journalism  as 
a  youth  at  The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  News  (now  The  Roanoke  Times),  as 
part  of  a  program  to  expose  teens  to  vari¬ 
ous  jobs  in  the  adult  world.  One  day  her 
advisor  set  her  up  in  the  newsroom  at  a 
huge  oak  desk  with  an  old  manual  type- 
\vriter  in  its  well,  and  she  happily  went  to 
work:  “There  were  wonderful  sounds— 
pneumatic  tubes  carrying  copy  back  and 
forth  to  the  print  guys,  bells  ringing  insis¬ 
tently  on  the  Telex  machines  when  stories 
were  filed.  When  my  mother  picked  me  up 
that  day,  I  told  her,  ‘I  love  this.’  I  guess  I 
never  looked  back,”  she  laughs. 

Henriques  worked  on  her  high  school 
and  college  papers,  acutely  aware  there 
were  few  female  reporters  in  the  1970s  to 
serve  as  role  models.  (She  cites  Flora  Lewis 
at  the  Times,  UPI’s  Helen  Thomas,  and 
TV’s  Nancy  Dickerson.)  After  graduating 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  George  Washington 
University  in  1969,  she  worked  as  a  local 
and  state  government  reporter  for  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  and  as  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times.  1 
But  she  found  her  niche  while  working  i 
for  The  Times  in  Trenton,  N.J,  where 
an  anonymous  tip  led  her  to  uncover  a  j  ; 
scandal  involving  the  state’s  housing  I  ] 
finance  agency.  It  required  that  she  1 
understand  the  municipal  bond  market,  | 
so  she  immersed  herself  in  the  arcane  | 
language  of  bond  documents.  i 

“I  discovered  earlier  in  my  career  that  1 
I  loved  document  reporting;  it  leveled  the  1 
playing  field  for  young  female  reporters 
competing  with  male  reporters  who 
had  access  to  people  I  didn’t  have,”  she 
explains.  “But  any  story  involving  a  docu- 


Document  * 
reporting, 
Henriques  1 
says, 

“levels  the 
playing 
field"  for 
competing 
journalists. 
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tive  Reporting,  the  George  Polk  Award  for 
military  reporting,  and  the  Worth  Bing¬ 
ham  Prize  for  investigative  reporting  in  the 
public  interest  (and  was  a  Pulitzer  near- 
miss),  also  began  with  an  anonymous  tip. 

“The  best  stories  always  start  with  a  tip,” 
she  says,  clearly  relishing  the  investigative 
process.  She  did  every  interview  in  the 
series  herself,  and  combed  through  volu¬ 
minous  court  records. 

Henriques  is  passionate  about  the  need 
for  all  journalists  to  acquire  business  liter¬ 
acy  no  matter  their  beat,  “because  business 
has  escaped  all  its  natural  boundaries  — 
it’s  part  of  the  news  on  science,  culture, 
higher  education,  and  sports.  What  is 
sports  but  a  compendium  of  largely  for- 


profit  businesses?  Somebody  owns  those 
teams,  and  you’re  covering  them,  and  if 
you  don’t  have  an  understanding  of  how 
business  works,  you’ll  miss  the  complete 
picture.  It’s  hard  to  find  a  beat  now  not 
driven  to  some  degree  by  the  marketplace, 
except  religion.”  She  was  drafted  by  the 
Times  to  teach  a  mini-seminar  called 
“Business  Literacy  for  the  Nonbusiness 
Journalist,”  and  frequently  lectures  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  and  other  press 
centers. 

She  continues  to  receive  letters  and 
e-mail  about  the  series,  many  from  people 
who  say  they  had  similar  experiences 
being  sold  inappropriate  policies  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  Vietnam  War.  Congress  is 


considering  several  bills  to  address  some  of 
the  abuses  she  uncovered,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  is  re-examining  its  rules. 
Some  state  regulators  are  conducting  their 
own  investigations  of  the  abuses. 

“Never  had  I  had  anything  to  equal  that 
response,  of  all  the  hot-button  issues  I’ve 
covered,”  Henriques  says.  She  is  sanguine 
that  this  reporting  experience  might  lead 
to  a  better  working  relationship  between 
the  press  and  the  military:  “I’ve  learned  so 
much  about  covering  Planet  Military.  I 
allow  myself  to  hope  that  Planet  Military 
can  learn  a  little  from  the  Fourth  Estate. 
We  can  help.  A  free  press  armed  with  the 
truth  can  sometimes  make  things  a  little 
better.”  11 


Ohio  film  critic  channels  Frank  Miller 
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film  critic. 


BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 

About  halfway  through  watching  Sin  City,  the  hit 
film  adaptation  of  Frank  Miller’s  gritty,  black-and- 
white  graphic  novels,  Gerry  Shamray,  a  comic  artist 
who  also  reviews  movies  for  Sun  Newspapers  (a  chain  of  25 
weeklies  in  Ohio)  decided  he  wouldn’t  exactly  write  the  review 
at  all.  “I  really  thought  it  was  great  how  the  filmmakers  of 
Sin  City  tried  to  rapture  the  look  of  a  comic  book  on  film,” 
Shamray  told  E^P  a  few  days  later.  “I  found  that  truly  inspiring 
and  wanted  to  do  something  different  in  my  review.” 

He  decided  to  present  the  review  as  a  comic  —  and  since  he 
holds  another  position  at  Sun  as  graphics  editor,  he  was  in 
the  perfect  position  to  do  it.  Shamray  also  has  experience 
working  with  renowned  Cleveland 
comic  book  writer  Harvey  Pekar  for 
nearly  25  years,  including  work  on  the 
American  Splendor  comics,  which  also 
were  turned  into  the  film  by  that  name 
two  years  ago. 

Making  the  review  as  stylistic  as 
Sin  City  itself  wasn’t  easy.  “I  normally 
spend  an  hour  or  so  on  a  review,”  Sham¬ 
ray  claims.  “This  one  took  much  longer. 
When  I  first  got  the  idea,  I  wasn’t  sure 
if  I  could  pull  it  off,  so  I  took  it  one 
step  at  a  time.” 

Accustomed  to  writing  standard  text-based  reviews, 

Shamray  says  writing  the  dialogue  came  easily.  The  art, 
however,  “took  some  expierimenting  to  get  the  right  look. 

I  debated  what  I  should  exactly  show  in  each  panel,”  he 
explains.  “It  was  also  important  to  me  to  capture  a  strong, 
punchy  black-and-white  pattern  to  the  entire  piece.” 

After  the  review  ran,  Shamray  was  pleased  to  see  some 
buzz  developing  online,  some  of  it  outside  of  the  reach 
of  Sun  Newsp^rs’  weeklies  in  northeast  Ohio.  He  says  he’s 
lucl^  to  enjoy  the  creative  freedom  allowed  for  such  proj¬ 
ects:  “I  have  always  been  given  the  room  to  be  creative, 
and  they  have  always  been  open  to  my  ideas.” 


Gerry  Shamray 
shows  himself  a  fan 
of  the  illustrated 
“town  without  pity" 
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'Journalism  is  a  world  full  of  connections/ 


\  \ 


The  Knight  Chairholders  are  professional  journalists  like  Peggy  Kuhr 
of  Kansas  and  Ed  Wasserman  of  Washington  &  Lee.  Individually,  they 
inspire  excellence.  Collectively,  they  collaborate  and  innovate  to 
improve  American  journalism  in  ways  that  can  be  seen  as  a  powerful 
network.  The  chairholders  visited  The  Poynter  Institute  recently  to 
learn  about  NewsU  -  Poynter's  e-learning  site  |www.newsu/orqC 
featuring  training  for  journalists  anytime,  anywhere.  It'll  serve  as  a 
gateway  to  the  Knight  Chairs  and  their  expertise.  As  Poynter's 
Howard  Finberg  observed:  'Journalism  is  a  world  of  connections.' 

For  more  on  the  Knight  Chairs,  on  Knight  Foundation  and  NewsU, 
visit  www.knightfdn.oro. 


John  S.  and  James  L. 

Knight  Foundation 

Promoting  journalism  excellence  worldwide 
and  investing  in  the  vitality  of  26  U.S.  communities. 


A  woman  in  wartime 


Reporter  Katherine  Skiba  tells 
her  embed  tale  in  a  new  book 


BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 

For  eight  weeks  at  the  outset  of 
the  Iraq  war  in  2003,  Katherine  M. 
Skiba  was  the  only  female  civilian 
traveling  with  a  brigade  of 2,300  soldiers  in 
the  U.S.  Army’s  101st  Airborne  Division.  As 
an  embedded  reporter  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel,  she  served  as  a  Sister  in 
the  Band  of  Brothers,  as  the  title  of  her  new 
book  puts  it,  and  was  met  with  skepticism. 

“On  one  hand,  probably  people  looked  at 
me  first  and  thought,  ‘Oh,  can  she  hack  it?’” 
Skiba  says  today.  “I  think  that  would  be  a 
natural  thought.”  She  admits  she  was  not  in 
tip-top  shape  before  the  war.  Even  media 
“laoot  camp”  —  which  should  be  in  quotes, 
she  says,  because  it  wasn’t  nearly  as  tough 
as  what  soldiers  endure  —  didn’t  get  her 
completely  ready.  “I  lost  26  pounds  during 
—  the  war,”  she  says.  “Not 
that  I  was  counting.” 
Whatever  people 

in  *||n  thought  when  she 

arrived,  Skiba  earned 
Rjlllll  flf  •fwS?*'*  some  credibility  after 
UuliU  Ul  ,  she  weathered  an  Iraqi 

RrfltnPrC  !  missile  attack  early  in 

DIUUIlilO  IMP  :  the  war.  After  a  soldier 

yelled,  “Gas,  gas,  gas!” 
Skiba  spent  56  minutes 
breathing  through  a  gas 
mask,  most  of  the  time 
In  her  account,  with  her  back  braced 
Skiba  confesses  against  the  wall  of  a 

survivor’s  guilt  be^^.^  ^he  “all 

clear”  sounded.  By  the  next  afternoon,  the 
unit  had  gone  through  11  more  missile 
alerts. 

That’s  when  Skiba  heard  that  five  of  the 
other  seven  embeds,  all  men,  were  heading 
home.  Then,  she  says,  “my  acceptance  shot 
sky-high.” 

The  book,  published  in  March  by  the 
University  of  Kansas  Press,  recounts  Skiba’s 
experiences  from  “Isoot  camp”  through  her 
jarring  return  home  to  D.C.,  where  she  is  a 
reporter  for  the  Journal  Sentinel.  She 
writes  of  juggling  reporting,  photography, 
and  phoned-in  reports  for  her  paper’s 
affiliated  radio  and  TV  stations.  “We  called 
ourselves  one-man-bands,”  she  says  of  the 
print  reporters. 


In  her  account, 
Skiba  confesses 
survivor’s  guilt 


She  also  recalls  the  weird  habits  she’d 
picked  up  at  war.  Swearing  and  smoking, 
she  was  better  suited  for  an  army  camp 
than  being  at  home  with  her  husband. 

Even  during  six  days  on  the  Carolina  shore 
to  decompress,  her  husband,  Tom  Vanden 
Brook,  felt  she  was  still  obsessing  about  the 
war,  Skiba  says. 

Skiba  writes  with  a  heavy  conscience  of 
her  decision  to  embed  and  leave  behind 
Vanden  Brook,  a  night  rewrite  man  at  USA 
Today.  She  realized  only  after  returning 
that  the  couple  never  sat  down  to  discuss 
w'hether  she’d  go.  “It  seemed  like  a  foregone 
conclusion,  given  the  cyclone  he  had  wed,” 
she  writes  in  the  tome.  Today  she  faces 
survivor’s  guilt  over  the  deaths  of  other 
embeds  and  soldiers  from  her  adopted 
army  division. 

But  she  found  humor  as  well,  such  as  her 
surprise  when  she  discovered,  after  sharing 
a  women-only  tent  at  “boot  camp,”  that 
tents  in  the  field  and  all  other  amenities 
were  co-ed.  Near  the  battlefield,  tents  were 
also  command  posts,  and  men  and  women 
commanding  Black  Hawk  helicopter  units 
would  meet  until  the  wee  hours,  making 
distinctions  of  home  and  office  —  or  men’s 
and  women’s  quarters  —  impossible. 

“Once  you  got  the  hang  of  it,  it  wasn’t  so 
bad,”  she  says,  adding  that  if  she  needed  to 
quickly  change  clothes,  a  woman  soldier 
might  hold  up  a  makeshift  curtain. 

Being  embedded  with  an  airborne  divi¬ 
sion,  she  had  almost  no  access  to  Iraqis. 

But  Skiba  argues  that  she  had  plenty  of 
freedom,  beyond  feeling  it  was  too  danger¬ 
ous  to  head  out  alone.  “I  did  not  have  a 


^  Soldiers  take 
j  cover,  left,  as  a 
j  missile  alert  is 

d’  sounded.  Above, 
just  moments 
after  the  “all 
clear”  was  given. 


public  affairs  officer  with  me.  My  stories 
were  not  censored,”  she  says.  When  a 
lieutenant  colonel  named  Anthony  Sabb 
wanted  to  temporarily  seize  her  notes  from 
an  off-the-record  planning  meeting,  she 
claims,  an  appeal  to  the  major  in  charge  of 
public  relations  settled  the  conflict. 

Skiba  says  the  embeds  were  told  they’d 
have  as  much  access  as  possible  to  meetings 
and  operations,  and  sometimes  that  access 
was  curtailed.  “What  was  advertised  was 
not  delivered,”  she  says.  “And  I  guess  it  was 
even  a  little  bit  more  fhistrating  when  you 
see  folks  embedded  with  certain  generals 
who  had  access  to  everything.” 

Even  with  some  limitations,  she  was  hap¬ 
py  with  her  level  of  access  and  found  stories 
focusing  on  her  unit,  a  strategy  that  gave 
her  and  other  embeds  a  wide  audience 
among  military  families  —  many  of  whom 
e-mailed  their  appreciation  for  her  coverage 
of  their  loved  ones. 

Back  home,  writing  the  book  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  of  its  own.  Skiba  says  she  gained  a 
new  appreciation  for  copy  editors  as  she 
ditched  the  Journal  Sentinel  stylebook  for 
The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style  and  taught 
herself  to  write  longer  paragraphs.  Mean¬ 
while,  she  kept  writing  to  Robert  Ruiz, 
a  flight  surgeon  she  befriended  while 
embedded. 

Perhaps  the  single  loudest  objection  to 
her  embedding  had  come  from  her  father, 
who  fought  in  World  War  II  under  Gen. 
George  Patton.  After  experiencing  a  war, 
she  says,  “I  could  appreciate  that  it’s  a 
natural  parental  instinct  to  want  to  keep 
your  children  out  of  harm’s  way.”  [1 
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Times  sure 
have  changed  ... 


shouldn’t  your 
advice  columnist? 


Ask  Amy  by  Amy  Dickinson 


Things  are  different  now.  And, .. 
when  it  comes  to  the  reader/writer 
relationship,  understanding  today’s 
culture,  attitudes  and  kids  is  every¬ 
thing,  No  other  advice  columnist  con¬ 
nects  with  these  times  like  Amy.  Her 


practical  advice  appeals  to  readers 
young  and  old,  married  and  single. 

Give  readers  another  reason  to  buy 
your  newspaper  seven  days  a  week 
with  Ask  Amy.  Switching  to  Amy  is 
easier  than  you  think.  Do  it  today. 


TRIBUNE 

MEDIA  SERVICES 


800-245-6536 

tmssales@tribune.com 

Outside  the  Unrted  States 

+  1-312-222-4444 


Read  today’s  advice  at 
www.tmsfeatures.com 


Stronger  than  ever — 
now  in  more  than  1 00  newspapers. 


BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 

ONE  YEAR  OF  WORK  BY 
almost  20  journalists 
culminated  in  early  April 
in  a  massive  four-day  series  in  the 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-World. 

Their  inspiration:  the  40th 
anniversary  of  In  Cold  Blood, 

Truman  Capote  s  breakthrough 
“nonfiction  novel”  about  the  mur- 
ders  of  a  Kansas  farm  family.  The  series 
consisted  of  15  pages  of  reporting  and  a 
30-minute  documentary  which  aired  on 
the  papers  cable  station.  Just  as  notable: 

No  one  involved  in  producing  the  project 
is  nearly  old  enough  to  remember  the 
1959  murders. 

The  project  was  produced  entirely  by 
students  in  the  journalism  school  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln.  Forty-five 
years  after  the  murders  of  the  Clutter 
family,  the  impetus  for  Capxjte’s  book, 
the  students  convinced  some  of  the  major 
figures  in  the  case  to  talk  for  the  first  time. 
And  they  convinced  a  newspaper  to  run 
their  work. 

“Faculty  members  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  came  to  us  and  presented  the 
idea  for  the  series  to  our  owner,  Dolph  C. 
Simons  Jr.,  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
worthwhile  project,”  recalls  Ralph  Gage, 
the  Journal-  World' s  chief  operating  officer. 
“He  was  enthusiastic  about  giving  our 
readers  something  special  that  they 
couldn’t  get  anywhere  else.” 

The  size  of  the  package  was  unprece¬ 
dented  for  the  Journal-World,  which  like 
any  other  paper  publishes  its  share  of 
series.  “I  can’t  remember  anything  quite 
this  massive,”  Gage  says.  The  reporting 
came  out  of  a  class  known  as  Depth 
Reporting.  The  idea  came  to  the  j-school’s 
dean.  Will  Norton,  “somewhere  on  some 
lonely  highway,”  instructor  Jerry  Sass  says. 

“They  gathered  up  a  group  of  eight  or 
nine  students  last  year,  and  we  started 
doing  some  background  research  and 
reading  the  book  last  spring,”  says  Melissa 
Lee,  who  worked  on  the  project  and  is 
currently  editor  in  chief  of  The  Daily 
Nebraskan.  Ultimately,  the  students  came 
up  with  a  wealth  of  new  information  — 
including  the  first  interviews  ever  given  by 
several  key  players  in  the  story.  Some  dis¬ 
covered  one  way  to  grease  the  wheels  when 


The  Clutter  family’s 
headstone;  convicted 
killer  Perry  Smith  is 
escorted  to  his  appeal 
by  prison  guards;  the 
reporters  and  documen¬ 
tary  students  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska 


January,  five  student  editors  and  page 
designers  took  over,  producing  ready¬ 
made  pages  for  the  Journal-World. 

“We  got  one  of  the  most  difficult 
interviews  while  we  were  down  there 
with  Bobby  Rupp,  who  was  the 
boyfriend  of  [murder  victim]  Nancy 
Clutter,”  says  Sass.  Rupp,  who  had 

spoken  publicly  before  this  series, 


I  never 

was  the  last  to  see  the  Clutter  family 
alive  and  had  initially  been  questioned 
as  a  suspect  in  their  murders. 

The  Journal-World  staff,  Sass  says, 
soon  put  the  copy  in  house  style  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  multimedia  Web  presence  for  the 
project.  “They  didn’t  second-guess  a  thing 
we  did,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  know  of  any  place 
that’s  done  anything  like  that.”  [ 


knocking  on  the  door  of  someone’s  home 
for  a  difficult  interview.  “It  helps  if  you 
bring  a  pie,”  Sass  notes. 

A  dozen  student  reporters  traveled  re¬ 
peatedly  to  Kansas  during  the  fall,  and  in 


When  he’s 
not  tracking 
newspaper 
corrections, 
Craig 
Silverman 
freelances 
and  writes 
a  column. 


BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 

A27-YEAR-OLD  JOURNALIST  IN 

Montreal  might  just  be  leading  a 
revolution  in  the  way  newspapers 
correct  their  mistakes.  At  his  Weblog, 
Regret  The  Error  (www.regrettheerror. 
com),  Craig  Silverman  has  tracked  jour¬ 
nalistic  corrections  since  October  2004, 
highlighting  the  ones  that  might  draw  a 
laugh  from  readers  or  make  journalists 
question  the  way  that  media  organiza¬ 


tions  address  their  errata. 

The  Web  site,  which  tracks  mainly 
North  American  newspaper  errors,  is  just 
one  of  several  pursuits  that  keep  Silver- 
man  busy:  He’s  a  columnist  for  the  Mon- 
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treal  weekly  magazine  Hour  and  a  staff 
writer  for  The  New  Canadian,  as  well  as 
a  freelance  writer. 

After  roughly  six  months  of  tracking 
corrections,  and  some  research,  Silver- 
man  has  an  uncommon  appreciation  for 
the  art  of  correction  writing.  “These  are 
things  that  are  maybe  50  words  long, 
sometimes  less,  and  they  really  in  that 
short  space  have  to  say  a  lot,”  Silverman 
says.  “There’s  a  bit  of  an  art  to  it.” 

With  about  30,000  unique  visitors  to 
the  site  in  an  average  month,  Silverman 
says  he’s  “surprised  and  thrilled”  by  the 
response.  Readers  have  started  sending  in 
corrections  from  small  local  newspapers, 
and  some  copy  editors  even  send  in  cor¬ 
rections  —  but  usually  not  their  own.  “A 
common  thing  is  to  send  the  corrections 
of  their  competitors,”  he  says. 

Silverman,  who  in  1999  graduated  with 
a  degree  in  journalism  from  Concordia 
University  in  Montreal,  has  developed 
some  ideas  that  he  thinks  newspaper 
editors  should  consider.  “I  think  that 
there’s  much  more  to  be  gained  from 
corrections  than  you’re  seeing  now  in  a  lot 
of  publications,”  Silverman  says.  One  of 
his  pet  peeves  is  when  newspapers  give 
corrections  creative  names  like  “For  the 
Record,”  or  “Setting  the  Record  Straight” 
which  he  says  makes  them  less  useful. 
“Just  call  a  duck  a  duck,”  he  says. 

He  praises  Web  operations  like  wash- 
ingtonpost.com  that  include  corrections 
in  the  story  on  the  Web  site,  not  just  off 
in  a  corrections  column  somewhere.  His 
strongest  piece  of  advice:  Newspapers 
should  start  corrections  on  the  front 
page,  then  jump  to  an  inside  page.  He 
acknowledges  that  this  idea  would  trigger 
“guffaws”  from  many  editors.  11 


change  is  needed  to  get  back  to  the  num¬ 
bers  we  had  a  few  years  ago,”  Rex  Smith, 
editor  of  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
said.  “Numbers  in  revenue  and  readership.” 

Stan  Tiner,  executive  editor  of  The  Sun- 
Herald  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  called  it  the  500- 
pound  gorilla  in  the  room.  “It  is  time  to  be 
bold,”  he  told  E^P.  “Just  having  24-hour- 
old  news  on  the  front  page  is  not  going  to 
be  enough.”  Editor  Tim  Franklin  of  TTie  Sun 
in  Baltimore  summed  up  the  mood  best, 
saying,  “There  is  a  great  risk  of  inaction 
that  has  grown.  It  is  no  longer  good  enough 
to  produce  the  status  quo.” 

Among  the  guest  speakers,  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  asked  editors  to  do  more  on  the  Web. 
Attorney  Floyd  Abrams  called  on  them  to 
boost  efforts  for  a  federal  shield  law.  11 


Editors  challenge  500-pound  gorilla 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

The  message 
at  this  year’s 
American 

Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  conference 
was  clear:  Get  with  it! 

The  600-plus  editors 
and  other  journalists 
who  gathered  for  the 
annual  confab,  held 
between  April  12-15, 
were  urged  during  speeches  and  panels 
to  boost  readership  by  sparking  new  design 
in  their  papers,  expanding  efforts  on  the 
Web,  and  giving  the  under-30  crowd  short, 


Rupert  Murdoch 
over  their  fear  of 


quick,  lively  reaxls. 

Outgoing  ASNE 
President  Karla 
Garrett  Harshaw 
encouraged  editors  to 
keep  the  fight  for  pub¬ 
lic  information  going, 
while  incoming  Presi¬ 
dent  Rick  Rodriguez 
urged  more  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  to  build 
circulation. 

Editors  were  in  agreement  that  changes 
must  be  made  to  respond  to  continued 
readership  declines.  “There  is  a  bit  of  a 
sense  of  terror  at  the  notion  that  a  dramatic 


told  editors  to  get 
the  online  model 


Photo  of  the  Month 


JOCKEL  FINCK,  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  APRIL  8 

WHEN  Pope  John  Paul  II  died,  nowhere  was  his 
loss  felt  more  deeply  than  in  his  native  Poland.  Here, 
Danuta,  left,  and  Oliwia  Kaczmarek  join  the  crowd 
watching  the  funeral  on  a  TV  screen  in  front  of  St.  Mary’s  church 
in  the  popes  hometown  of  Wadowice.  —Greg Mitchell 
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state's  five  metropolitan 
dailies)  at  the  Texas  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing 
Editors'  annual  meeting 
in  April.  The  Dallas' 
Morning  News  won  nine 
first-place  awards,  the 


most  in  its  class.  The 
Beaumont  Enterprise, 

The  Facts  newspaper  in 
Clute,  and  The  Texas 
City  Sun  took  newspaper 
of  the  year  awards  in 
their  respective  classes. 


Greenville  News,  its  new 
president.  Carl  Beck, 
executive  editor  of  the 
Spartanburg  Herald- 
Journal,  was  appointed 
vice  president  for  daily 
newspapers. 


The  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press-News  won  awards 
for  newspaper  of  the 
year  and  best  online 
newspaper  (among  the 


The  South  Carolina 
Press  Association  has 
elected  Steven  R. 
Brandt,  president 
and  publisher  of  The 


CONNECTICUT 
Mark  C.  Koch  has  been  named  circulation 
director  of  The  Hour  Newspapers  in 
Norwalk.  Koch  recently  served  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index. 


Nancy  Frede  has  been  named  advertising 
director  for  The  Bristol  Press.  Previously, 
she  was  classified  sales  manager  at  the 
Journal  Inquirer  of  Manchester. 
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H  CALIFORNIA 

Jeflfrey  Johnson 

Jeffrey  M.  (Jeff)  Johnson  has  been 
appointed  president,  publisher,  and  CEO 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  effective  June  1. 
Johnson  was  named  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  in  February, 
and  before  that  served  as  senior  VP/GM 
since  May  2000.  From  1998  to  2000, 
Johnson  was  executive  VP,  GM,  and  CEO 
of  Landoll,  Inc.,  a  former  Tribune  Education  company  and 
publisher  of  educational  materials  and  books.  He  peviously 
served  as  VP  and  director  of  operations  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
and  held  various  positions  in  operations  at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


Beth  Turnage  has  been  named  circulation 
director  of  The  Register  Citizen  in  Tor- 
rington.  She  served  as  circulation  manag¬ 
er  for  Shore  Line  Newspapers  in  Guilford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Herbert  Moloney  III  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  The  Washington 
Examiner.  Moloney  was  most  recently 
COO  of  Vertis  North  America. 


FLORIDA 

Howard  Greenberg  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vice  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  Sun-Sentinel  Co.  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Greenberg  most  recently  served  as  senior 
vice  president  and  managing  director. 


Avido  Khahaifa  has  been  appointed  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Orlando  Sentinel  Communications. 
Khahaifa  most  recently  served  as  the 
South  Florida  Sun-SentineTs  vice  presi¬ 
dent/managing  director  for  Palm  Beach 
County  and  president  of  Forum  Publish¬ 
ing  Group.  Charlotte  Hall,  who  currently 
serves  as  vice  president/editor  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vice  president  and  editor. 


Diana  Diamond  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  Group  of  five 
newspapers  in  Northern  California. 
Diamond  has  written  a  twice-weekly 
column  for  the  Palo  Alto  Daily  News 
since  2000. 


ALASKA 

Mark  Kelsey  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Frontiersman  in  Wasilla. 
He  most  recently  was  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Homer  News. 


ARIZONA 

Susan  Clark  Morales  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  for  The  Nogales  In¬ 
ternational  and  The  Bulletin  in  Sonoita. 
She  replaces  Bob  Kimball. 


Jack  D.  Klunder  has  been  appointed  senior 
vice  president  of  circulation  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  For  the  past  five  years, 
Klunder  has  served  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  circulation,  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Group. 


CALIFORNIA 
David  Murphy  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  effective  June  1. 
Murphy  replaces  Jeffrey  Johnson.  Since 
2000,  Murphy  has  served  as  president 
of  Tribune  Media  Net  and  vice  president 
of  advertising  for  Tribune  Publishing. 


Phyllis  Pfeiffer  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  Pfeiffer  previously  was 
vice  president  of  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  at  Contra  Costa  Newspapers  in  the 
East  Bay. 
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TEXAS 

Dwayne 

% 

Bray 

r 

has  been  pro- 

moted  to  deputy 

manaffinff  editor 

for  Metro  at  The  Dallas  Mom- 

ingNews,  from  sports  editor. 
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Charles  E.  Glover 

79,  DIED  March  19 
FORMER  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF,  COX  NEWSPAPERS 

PROFITABILITY  IS  SO  OFTEN  THE  KEY  WORD  AT 

newspapers  these  days,  but  Charles  E.  Glover 
believed  that  a  newspaper’s  quality  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  readers  had  to  come  first  if  you  were  to  be 
successful.  It  was  a  theory  that  served  him  well  from 
his  beginnings  as  a  reporter  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
through  his  rise  to  become  editor  in  chief  of  Cox’s 
newspaper  publishing  division. 

Bom  in  Stone  Blulf,  Ind.,  Glover  —  known  to  friends 
and  co-workers  as  “Chuck”  —  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter  at  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald  in  1949.  He  joined  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  as  city  hall  reporter  in  1952  and  gained  a  reputation  as  a  sharp,  funny 
writer  who  could  quote  Shakespeare  and  a  burlesque  joke  in  the  same  breath.  He  was 
later  named  managing  editor,  but  in  1962  he  decided  to  leave  the  newsroom  to  join 
the  business  side  as  assistant  business  manager  for  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc. 

Glover  rose  through  the  ranks  to  become  general  manager  and  president  in 
Dayton  before  he  was  named  president  of  Cox  Enterprises  in  January,  1977-  When 
Cox  Communications  Inc.  merged  with  Cox  Enterprises  in  1985,  he  was  named 
executive  vice  president  of  Cox  Enterprises  and  president  of  Cox  Newspapers. 

In  1986  Glover  was  named  editor  in  chief  of  Cox’s  newspaper  publishing  divi¬ 
sion.  He  retired  in  1989  as  the  first  editor  in  chief  of  Cox  Newspapers,  which  then 
published  21  dailies,  and  continued  to  serve  as  a  director  of  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc. 


ILLINOIS 

Jeff  Gauger  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Rockford  Register  Star.  He 
most  recently  was  assistant  managing 
editor/news  at  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald.  Gauger  replaces  Gale  Baldwin, 
who  in  January  was  named  assistant 
managing  editor/night  operations  of  The 
News-Press  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

INDIANA 

David  F.  Licko,  vice  president/finance  at 
The  Indianapolis  Star,  has  been  named 
group  controller  for  Gannett’s  Interstate 
Newspaper  Group,  which  also  includes 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  The  Courier- 
Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  The  Ten¬ 
nessean  in  Nashville,  among  others.  He 
previously  held  a  similar  position  in  the 
Indiana  Group. 

KANSAS 

Dennis  Anderson  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lawrence  Journal-World. 
Anderson  has  served  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Norwich  (Ct.)  Bulletin  since  1999. 

KENTUCKY 

Laura  Coleman  Noeth  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Kentucky  New  Era  in 
Hopkinsville.  She  has  also  worked  for 


The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  and  The  \ 

Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis. 

LOUISIANA 

Keenan  Gingles  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Star  in  Hammond.  Gingles 
previously  was  part-owner  and  publisher  | 
of  the  Ennis  (Texas)  Daily  News  for  two  | 

years  and  has  served  as  publisher  of  the  j 

Abbeville  (La.)  Meridional.  i 

MAINE  ! 

Steven  Infinger  has  been  named  director 
of  operations  for  the  Portland  Press 
Herald/Maine  Sunday  Telegram.  He  has 
been  regional  production  manager  at  j 

the  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress  ^ 

since  2002. 

MARYLAND 

Liz  Halloran  is  the  new  media  writer  for 
The  Sun  in  Baltimore.  She  has  worked  in 
The  Hartford  (Ct.)  Courants  Washington  5 

bureau  since  2000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
David  Olson  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Glouchester  Daily  Times.  Olson  has  | 

served  as  city  editor  for  the  past  year,  and 
has  also  worked  for  The  Salem  News  as 
metro  editor  and  night  editor. 
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David  Joyner  has  been  appointed  managing  i ! 
editor  of  The  Salem  News.  Joyner  most  re-  1 
cently  served  as  editor  of  the  Glouchester  j 

Daily  Times.  j 

I 

MICHIGAN 

David  C.  Sharp  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Flint  Journal.  Sharp  has  served  as  1 1 

publisher  of  The  Ann  Arbor  News  since  j  | 

1999.  He  also  heis  published  newspapers  j  | 
in  Texas,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota.  I ! 
Laurel  Champion,  Sharp’s  assistant,  has  1 1 
been  named  interim  publisher  of  the  Ann  j  I 

Arbor  News.  j! 

i 

MINNESOTA 

Mi-Ai  Parrish  has  been  named  assistant  ' 
managing  editor  for  features  at  the  Star 
Tribune  in  Minneapolis.  Parrish  most  re¬ 
cently  served  the  Star  Tribune  as  assistant 
managing  editor/Sunday;  she  has  been  1 . 

with  the  paper  since  2002.  Before  that  | ! 
she  worked  for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni-  \  1 
cle,  where  she  was  deputy  managing  edi-  | 
tor  for  arts  and  features.  j 

i| 

Pat  Schmidt  has  been  named  publisher  of  j : 
the  Redwood  Falls  Gazette.  He  has  served  |  j 
as  general  manager  and  publisher  of  sev-  j  | 

eral  Minnesota  papers  including  the  Fair-  I 
fax  Standard,  Olivia  Times-Joumal,  and  ! 

Wadena  Pioneer-Journal.  Troy  Krauso  has 
been  promoted  to  managing  editor,  from 
staff  writer. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Stan  Gauss  has  been  named  online  manag¬ 
er  for  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City.  Gauss 
previously  served  as  advertising  director 
at  the  Burlington  County  Times.  \ 

NEW  YORK  i 

Jon  K.  Broadbooks  has  been  named  editor  | 
of  the  Observer-Dispatch  in  Utica.  He  has  [ 
been  executive  editor  of  the  Hattiesburg  \ 

(Miss.)  American  for  the  past  two  years,  j 

. .  - 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Renee  Carey  | 

has  been  named  i 

editor  of  the  1 1 

Goldsboro  News-  j  j 

Argos.  Carey  !  | 


most  recently  worked  for  the 
Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News,  where 
she  was  editor  for  four  years. 
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and  served  as  managing  editor  of  the 
new'spaper  from  2000  to  2003. 

Diane  Goldie  has  been  promoted  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  multimedia  at  Newsday  in  Melville. 
Goldie  previously  served  as  editor  of 
NYNewsday.com. 

Lincoln  Millstein  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  and  director  of  digital 
media  for  Hearst  Newspapers.  Millstein 
has  served  as  executive  vice  president 
of  New  York  Times  Digital. 

OHIO 

Paul  O’Donnell  has  been  named  the  new 
business  editor  of  The  Plain  Dealer  in 
Cleveland.  O'Donnell  has  been  with  the 
Plain  Dealer  since  1990.  He  succeeds 
Debbie  Van  Tassel,  who  has  been  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor/administra¬ 
tion.  Van  Tassel  has  served  as  business 
editor  since  1999. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jerry  Pittman  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Express-Star  in  Chickasha.  Pittman 
had  been  publisher  of  XheAltus  Times 
since  2000,  after  serving  as  editor  of  the 
Enid  News  &  Eagle  for  eight  years.  He 
will  also  oversee  operations  of  the  weekly 
Tuttle  Times. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Matthew  V  Golas  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  editor  of  the  Times 
Leader  in  Wilkes-Barre.  He  most  recently 
served  as  metro  editor  at  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

TENNESSEE 

Nicole  Bowman  has  been  named  communi¬ 
ty  news  editor  at  The  Mountain  Press 
in  Sevierville.  She  has  worked  as  a  copy 
editor  for  The  Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger. 

Stan  Voit  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Mountain  Press  in  Sevierville.  Voit  most 
recently  served  as  managing  editor  of 
The  Cullman  (Ala.)  Times. 

TEXAS 

Garry  Leavell  has  been  named  sports  editor 
at  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  replacing 
Dwayne  Bray.  Leavell  most  recently  was 
deputy  sports  editor. 

Joani  Dittrich  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  Star  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers,  publisher  of  one  daily  and  13  weekly 
papers  in  North  Texas.  She  most  recently 
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Tom  Brazaitis 

64,  DIED  March  30 
COLUMNIST,  THE  PLAIN  DEALER. 
CLEVELAND 

SAY  WHAT  YOU  WILL 

about  him,  but  Tom 
Brazaitis,  the  proudly 
liberal  columnist  for  The 
Plain  Dealer  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  knew  how  to  stick 
to  his  guns. 

In  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
“Forum”  section  on  Sun¬ 
days,  Brazaitis  criticized 
politicians  who  gave  tax 
breaks  to  the  rich,  took 
President  Bush  to  task 
for  leading  the  United 
States  to  war  in  Iraq, 
and  advocated  for 
women’s  and  gay  rights. 

Brazaitis  spent  nearly 
30  years  with  the  Plain 
Dealers  Washington 
bureau.  In  that  time, 
he  covered  the  White 


House,  presidential 
campaigns,  and  interna¬ 
tional  news. 

Brazaitis  died  after  a 
long  struggle  with  kid¬ 
ney  cancer,  a  battle  he 
had  shared  with  readers 
since  his  1999  diagnosis. 

Forrest  Rose 

48,  DIED  March  20 
COLUMNIST,  THE  COLUMBIA  (MO.) 
DAILY  TRIBUNE 

During  a  jam 
session  with  his 
bluegrass  band  Perfect 
Strangers  at  a  friend’s 
house  in  Arizona, 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune  columnist  For¬ 
rest  Rose  put  aside  his 
bass,  sat  down  and  asked 
two  of  his  bandmates  to 
sing  some  old-time 
songs.  As  they  sang,  he 
lost  consciousness  and 


died.  (The  cause  of  his 
death  is  still  pending.) 

Born  in  Dallas,  Rose 
came  to  Columbia  in 
1974  to  study  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  later  worked 
as  a  reporter  and  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  for  the 
Tribune.  Most  recently 
he  wrote  a  Tuesday  col¬ 
umn  that  appeared  on 
its  editorial  page,  and 
became  known  for  his 
sardonic  wit. 

But  his  true  passion 
was  music.  He  spent 
decades  playing  in  the 
local  Missouri  music 
scene,  from  his  days  with 
the  Mid-Missouri  Hell- 
band  in  the  1970s  to 
more  recent  stints  with 
the  Rank  Sinatras, 
Monkey  Grip,  Mudbugs, 
and  other  groups. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  HomeTown  Communications  Network,  Inc.,  in  this  transaction. 


HomeTown  Communications 
Network,  Inc. 

has  sold 

Livingston  (Ml)  Daily  Press  &  Argus 
(13,500  daily  and  16,500  Sunday  circulation) 

Observer  &  Eccentric  Newspapers 
(175,000  twice-weekly  circulation) 

Lansing  (Ml)  Community  Newspapers 
(120,000  weekly  circulation) 

Cincinnati  (OH/KY)  Community  Press 
(232,000  weekly  circulation) 

HomeTown  Telephone  Directories 
(1.3  million  annual  distribution) 

and  other  publications 


Gannett  Company,  Inc. 

II9  EAST  MARCY  STREET  SUITE  lOO  SANTA  FE,  NM  875OI 
TEL:  505.820.2700  fax:  505.820.2900  http://www.dirksvanessen.com 


Grand  Ledfif- 

^  Independent 


I  Western  Hills  Press  .-<3^ 
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Press  Argus 

The  highest  paid  I  Pinckney's  Couchimn 
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was  president  of  the  Greater  Detroit 
Newspaper  Network. 

James  Howard  Gibbons  has  been  named 
opinion  page  editor  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  Gibbons  has  worked  at  the 
Chronicle  since  1974,  and  has  served  in 
various  capacities  including  copy  editor, 
news  editor  of  the  weekend  editions,  and 
senior  editorial  writer. 

Dino  Chiecchi  has  been  named  editor  of 
Hispanic  publications  for  the  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Express-News.  He  returns  to  San  An¬ 
tonio  after  five  years  as  an  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press’  Texas  bureau  in  Dallas. 

Stephen  Weis  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Chron.com, 
the  Houston  Chronicles  Web  site.  Weis  is 
promoted  from  director  of  online  sales. 
Scott  Clark  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
Chron.com,  in  addition  to  his  role  as  vice 
president. 

VIRGINIA 

Rob  Harrison  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  of  advertising  and  Bette  Ann 


NEW  YORK 

Byron  E. 
Calamc 

has  been  named 
public  editor  for 
The  New  York 
Times.  He  worked  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  39  years. 


Yams  has  been  named  vice  president  of 
market  development  at  USA  Weekend. 
Harrison  most  recently  was  vice  president 
of  advertising  for  New  York  sales.  Yams 
previously  serv'ed  as  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Midwest  and  West  Coast. 

Daniel  J.  Donaghy  has  been  appointed  vice 
president/online  sales  and  marketing 
for  Gannett ’s  newspaper  division,  and 
Peter  Lundquist  has  been  named  vice 
president/online  content  and  operations. 
Donaghy  previously  served  as  director  of 
online  classified  sales,  while  Lundquist 


was  most  recently  director  of  online 
content  at  the  newspaper  division. 

Eric  Lumpkin  has  been  named  online  retail 
manager  for  the  central  and  northern 
Virginia  regions  of  Media  General’s  inter¬ 
active  media  division.  Lumpkin  most 
recently  served  as  senior  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  sales  for  Media  General  Interac¬ 
tive.  Stacy  Ward  has  been  named  online 
classified  manager  for  the  Central  and 
Northern  Virginia  Region  of  Media 
General’s  interactive  media  division. 
Ward  most  recently  served  as  senior 
account  executive  of  sales  for  Media 
General  Interactive. 

WISCONSIN 
Michael  Mentzer  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  at  The  Reporter  in  Fond 
Du  Lac,  from  community  editor.  He  has 
also  served  the  paper  as  city  editor  and 
content  editor. 

Rhonda  Siebecker  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Juneau  County  Star-Times 
in  Mauston.  Siebecker  previously  served 
the  paper  as  a  freelancer. 


Bart  Richards  Award  for  Media  Criticism 

2004  Winner;  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism 
The  State  of  the  News  Media  2004: 

An  Annual  Report  on  American  Journalism 

analysis  or  critical  evaluation.  It  will 
be  presented  Thursday,  May  19, 
during  a  ceremony  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 

External  judges  cited  the  effort  as 
“comprehensive,”  “important”  and 
“seminal.”  This  year  that  group  of 
judges  comprised:  Stu  Chamberlain, 
ABC  News;  Saundra  Keyes,  Honolul 
Advertiser,  and  Paul  Voakes, 
University  of  Colorado.  For  more 
information  about  the  award,  please 
visit  www.comm.psu.edu/bart 


Bart  Richards,  fomier  editor 
of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News. 


The  Penn  State  College  of 
Communications  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  The  State  of  the  News 
Media  2004:  An  Annual  Report  on 
American  Journalism,  produced  by 
the  Washington,  D.C.-based  Project 
for  Excellence  in  Journalism,  has 
been  selected  as  winner  of  the  2004 
Bart  Richards  Award  for  Media 
Criticism.  The  award  recognizes 
distinguished  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  print  or  broadcast 
journalism  through  responsible 


pennState 

College  of  Communications 
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Buffett  (pictured  above),  known  for  such 
hits  as  “Mai^aritaville”  and  “Cheeseburger 
in  Paradise,”  promotes  his  upcoming  tour. 


IF  REUTERS  OUTSOURCES  PHOTO  EDITING  TO  SINGAPORE,  WILL  ACCURACY  SUFFER? 


Warren  Buffett  or  Jimmy  Buffett?  Not  easily  confused,  unless  you’re  a  worker  in  Singapore 
trying  to  edit  and  caption  photos  taken  6,000  miles  away.  And  that’s  what  could  happen  if 
Reuters’  management  goes  through  with  plans  to  shift  all  photo  editing  to  Singapore.  All 
pictures  for  U.S.  news  outlets  would  be  edited  and  fact-checked  by  workers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  How  much  credibility  would  that  rate  in  your  publication? 


The  destruction  of  jobs  in  the  U.S.  is  bad  for  communities,  bad  for  Reuters  and  bad  for  Reuters’ 
customers  who  expect  timely  and  accurate  coverage  of  the  news  where  it  happens.  Reuters 
also  is  shifting  the  jobs  of  U.S.  journalists  who  prepare  on-line  reports  to  Canada.  There  already 
have  been  glitches  in  business  reports  after  Reuters  shifted  work  to  India. 

'fA% 

KEEP  SKILLED  JOURNALISTS  WHERE  THE  NEWS  HAPPENS,  n|l\^ 
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smmeNiEiaiit 

Profoundly  ignorant  about  Newspapers  in  Education, 

Wall  Street  wants  to  cripple  a  proven  grower  of  readership 


WALL  Street,  which 

championed  the  relent¬ 
less  penny-pinching 
that  met  quarterly  finan¬ 
cial  targets  but  too  often  led  to  smaller 
newsrooms  filling  smaller  newsholes 
for  smaller  audiences,  wants  to  help 
newspapers  again. 

This  time  the  Street’s  on  a  jihad  against 
circulation  that  falls  short  of  its  newly 
dreamed-up  standards  of  “quality.”  Bright 
young  media  analysts  have  suddenly 
discovered  that  sometimes  third  parties 
pay  for  the  newspapers 
people  read  —  and  frankly, 
they’re  appalled. 

So  the  same  thundering 
herd  that  dispatched  urgent 
“buy”  recommendations  for 
Enron,  WorldCom,  Global 
Crossing  and  the  rest,  is 
now  tarring  all  third-party 
circulation  as  suspect. 

Newspapers  probably 
shouldn’t  pay  attention  to  any  of  this 
nonsense  —  but  they  court  disaster  if  they 
follow  the  particularly  ignorant  advice 
they’re  getting  about  Newspajiers  in 
Education  (NIE). 

Prudential  Equity  Research,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  ginned  up  a  “circulation  quality 
screener”  that  sets  off  alarms  if  a  paper’s 
NIE  circulation  grows  20%  or  more  in  a 
year  or  represents  more  than  4%  of  total 
circ.  How  Prudential  settled  on  these  stan¬ 
dards  isn’t  clear,  but  it  sure  isn’t  historical 
trends:  With  Wall  Street’s  usual  attention 
deficit  disorder,  the  research  covers  a 
whole  year. 

NIE,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  readership  for  seven  decades.  “The 
body  of  research  done  on  NIE  proves  quite 


the  opposite  of  what  these  shortsighted 
individuals  are  telling  newspapers,”  says 
Dr.  Bettj'  L.  Sullivan,  president  of  Use  the 
News  Foundation.  “NIE  is  among  the  most 
valuable  circulation  newspapers  can  have.” 

Wall  Street  frets  that  newspapers  will 
suffer  as  advertisers  use  NIE  circulation 
figures  to  pressure  for  lower  rates.  But  it’s 
local  advertisers  who  are  most  likely  to 
sponsor  NIE  copies,  something  that 
apparently  escapes  all  these  MBAs. 

Analysts  must  also  be  unaware  that  NIE 
these  days  isn’t  just  for  kids.  On  more  than 
1,000  college  campuses, 
readership  programs  grow 
the  newspaper  habit  while 
delivering  an  audience  of 
young  adults.  Even  at  the 
elementary  school  level, 
NIE  curricula  involve  the 
entire  family  in  its  activi¬ 
ties  that  put  the  paper  in 
front  of  parents  in  a  way 
that  ensures  intense 
attention  to  content  —  including  ads. 

But  children  should  also  be  part  of  any 
examination  of  a  newspaper’s  circulation 
“quality.”  They  are  future  readers  that  NIE 
directors  are  successfully  cultivating  — 
even  as  editorial  departments  make  their 
jobs  harder  by  dropping  the  comic  strips 
and  other  features  that  kids  like. 

Newspapers  are  partly  to  blame  for  this 
NIE  backlash.  They  long  ago  stopped 
regarding  the  program  as  a  public  service 
and  placed  it  under  the  control  of  the 
circulation  department. 

Perhaps  a  better  way  for  everyone  from 
publishers  to  Wall  Street  analysts  to  think 
of  NIE  is  as  R&D,  an  essential  for  any 
industry  that  expects  to  be  around  longer 
than  the  next  fiscal  quarter-year. 


Analysts  would 
do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  NIE  circ 
“quality,”  for 
young  readers 
are  our  future. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Caught  downwind 


Newspapers  give  thumbs-up  to  new  Nevada  museum  that 
downplays  the  deaths,  suffering  of  thousands  in  nuclear  era 


Last  month  at  EbP  Online,  I  wrote  a  pair  of 
columns  triggered  by  a  story  in  The  New  York  Times 
by,  inevitably,  Judith  Miller,  in  which  she  reviewed 
the  new  Atomic  Testing  Museum  in  her  hometown  of 
Las  Vegcis.  Somehow  I  managed  to  avoid  making 
cheap  comments  such  as,  “Finally,  she  knew  where  to  look  for 
actual  weapons  of  mass  destruction,”  or,  “She  probably  didn’t  need 
a  map  from  Chalabi  to  find  it.”  Still,  the  columns  produced  some 
interesting  reader  reaction. 

Miller  had  presented  the  museum  in  a  favorable  light,  despite  its 


downplaying  of  the  many  negative  aspects 
i  of  the  nuclear  era.  And  she  failed  to  disclose 
that  her  father,  who  booked  entertainment 
for  —  and  was  part  ovmer  of  —  a  major 
Vegas  hotel,  stood  to  gain  by  the  hush-hush 
official  policy  toward  radiation  risks  in  the 
1950s.  A  reporter  at  her  own  paper,  Edward 
Rothstein,  after  his  tour,  noted  a  “crucial 
flaw”  at  the  museum:  its  tone  of  “justifica- 
1 1  tion,”  and  its  leaving  “many  unanswered 
questions  about  the  past.” 

I  also  pointed  out  that  Miller  failed  to 
mention  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  or  the 
^ ,  museum’s  treatment  of  the  atomic  attacks 
i  I  —  this  from  a  reporter  who  helped  pave 

the  way  for  the  war  on  Iraq  by  raising  the 
specter  of  nuclear  annihilation.  Museum 
director  William  Johnson  subsequently 
told  me  that  nowhere  in  the  exhibits  is  it  re¬ 
vealed  that  anyone  actually  died  at  Hiroshi¬ 
ma  and  Nagasaki,  let  alone  are  the  actual 
nu  mbers  listed  (upwards  of 200,000,  the 
I  majority  of  them  women  and  children). 

Those  columns  drew  a  lot  of  e-mail  from 
!  people  who  live  in  the  museum’s  path,  so  to 
speak.  Several  came  from  so-called  “down- 
winders”  —  residents  caught  in  the  shadow 
I  of  the  radioactive  clouds  that  drifted  across 


the  country  after  dozens  of  bomb  tests  in 
j  the  1950s.  Many,  especially  in  Utah,  have 
suffered  severe  health  effects  and  cancers. 
“Judith  Miller  should  know  better,”  Mary 


!  Dickson,  one  downwinder,  informed  me. 

She  attached  a  letter  she  had  sent  to 
Miller,  setting  her  straight  on  some  of  “the 
devastating  health  consequences  of  nuclear 
testing.  It  hasn’t  been  a  particularly  sexy 
story  for  the  media  to  tell,  largely  because 
we  didn’t  get  sick  or  die  all  at  once.”  She 
I  told  Miller,  “tests  were  conducted  only 
I  when  the  winds  were  blowing  away  from 
j  Las  Vegas  and  the  populated  West  Coast. 

I  You  were  likely  spared.  Those  of  us  down- 
I  wind  were  less  fortunate.” 

I  Most  of  the  local  reporters  out  there 

I  have,  like  Miller,  treated  the  museum  kind- 


[  ly.  But  I  came  across  a  piece  by  Dennis 
I  Myers,  news  editor  of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  News 
j  and  Review,  who  gave  the  downwinders 
their  due,  so  I  asked  him  to  send  me  a  few 
!  comments  via  e-mail. 

I  “I  grew  up  in  Reno  in  the  1950s,”  Myers 

j  told  me.  “I  remember  being  awakened  by 
my  parents  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  j 
i  watch  the  atom  bomb  tests  on  KZTV.  Our 
I  former  governor  Richard  Biyan  says  his 
high  school  yearbook  had  a  mushroom 
cloud  on  the  cover.  Those  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ences  are  not  part  of  the  state’s  collective  ; 

I  memory  —  now  only  20  out  of  every  100 
j  Nevadans  were  bom  here.  j 

j  “In  those  days  in  the  1950s  and  ’60s,  be-  [ 
j  ing  against  nuclear  testing  in  the  state  was  ! 
not  a  position  anyone  took,  and  it’s  impor-  j 
tant  to  remember  that  the  state  wanted  the  j 

federal  government  to  bring  the  tests  here. 

Our  officials  told  us  the  public  supported 
I  that  stance.  It’s  not  clear  that  this  was  so. 

Public  bodies  did  not  then  hold  public 
I  hearings,  and  as  documents  have  come  out 
I  from  under  seal  we  discover  that  Nevadans  i 

were  sending  letters  of  concern  about  the  I 

atomic  testing  to  our  members  of  Congress.  j 
“A  lot  of  the  change,  of  course,  had  to  do  I 
with  the  population  growth.  People  brought  { 
1  their  concerns  with  them  to  Nevada.  Gov-  j 
eming  bodies  had  to  hold  public  hearings.  i 

I  And  finally,  it  was  experience  —  the  new  | 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  to  the  ^ 

j  downwinders,  for  instance.  All  those  things  j 
!  together  made  nuclear  activities  as  eco-  j 

nomic  development  a  lot  less  attractive.  i 

“I  think  it’s  essential  that 
the  museum  reflect  the 
attitudes  and  the  way  they  ! 

caused  the  cancers  and 
leukemias  and  other  mal-  I 

adies.  It  needs  to  reflect  the  j 
evolution  of  policymaking,  ! 

including  deception  and 
cover-up,  that  led  to 
tragedy.  Instead,  our 
Nevada  politicians  seem  to  have  settled  on 
a  mantra:  The  testing  helped  win  the  Cold 
War,  and  the  museum  tells  that  story.’  Well, 
there  are  doubts  about  that  interpretation,  | 
and  the  museum  should  reflect  both  the 
mantra  and  the  doubters.  But  more  to  the 
point,  that  is  not  the  only  story  —  or  even 
the  most  important  —  that  the  museum 
should  tell.  First  and  foremost  is  the  human 
cost,  and  that  should  be  central  to  the 
museum’s  exhibits.” 

Indeed,  it  would  be  like  telling  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Iraq  war  without  highlighting  the 
civilian  death  toll.  SI 


Judith  Miller  finally 
locates  WMDs  —  in 
her  hometown,  no 
less  —  but  this  time 
she  does  not  sound 
the  alarm. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times  won  the  public  service  Pulitzer  for 
exposing  deadly  medical  problems  and  racial  injustice  at  an  inner-city  hospital.  The 
medal  was  awarded  for  the  work  of  Times  reporters  Charles  Ornstein,  Tracy  L.  Weber, 
Steve  Hymon  and  Mitchell  Landsberg,  and  photographer  Ron  Gauthier,  resulting  in  a 
"courageous,  exhaustively  researched"  five-part  series.  The  stories  disclosed  flaws  in 
treatment  and  administration,  and  cronyism,  at  Martin  Luther  King  Jr./Drew  Medical 
Center,  the  hospital  created  in  South  Los  Angeles  after  the  Watts  riots  of  1 965.  Creation 
of  an  oversight  board  and  criminal  investigations  into  deaths  at  the  hospital  followed 
publication  of  the  series. 


The  general  nonfiction  Pulitzer  was  awarded  to  Steve  Coll,  former  managing  editor 
of  The  Washington  Post,  for  Ghost  Wars:  The  Secret  History  of  the  CIA,  Afghanistan 
and  bin  Laden,  from  the  Soviet  Invasion  to  September  10, 2001  (The  Penguin  Press). 
Excerpts  from  the  book  were  distributed  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service.  Coll  is  the  second  consecutive  Washington  Post  staffer  to  win  the 
nonfiction  Pulitzer,  following  2004  winner  Anne  Applebaum.  This  was  Coil's  second 
Pulitzer.  He  said  he  drew  on  the  work  of  numerous  Post  journalists,  and  found 
documenting  covert  action  in  Afghanistan  in  the  three  years  before  September  11, 
2001 ,  to  be  the  most  challenging  part  of  writing  the  book. 


Our  2005 
Pulitzer 
winners 


Two  LAT-WP  contributors  shared  the  2005  Pulitzer  for 
international  reporting;  Newsda/s  Dele  Olojede  won 
for  his  four-part  series  "Genocide's  Child,"  which  looked 
at  Rwanda  a  decade  after  its  civil  war.  Olojede,  then 
Newsda/s  foreign  editor,  set  out  last  year  to  examine  how 
Rwandan  society  was  coping  with  the  fallout,  from  mothers 
raising  children  born  of  rape  to  Catholic  nuns  questioning 
their  faith  after  seeing  church  leaders  encourage  a  holo¬ 
caust.  Olojede  now  lives  in  Johannesburg  and  was  cited 
for  "his  fresh,  haunting  look  at  Rwanda  a  decade  after  rape 
and  genocidal  slaughter  had  ravaged  the  Tutsi  tribe." 

Kim  Murphy,  Moscow  bureau  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  won  for  her  reporting  from  Russia.  Her  coverage 
included  the  takeover  of  a  school  by  Chechen  national¬ 
ists  in  Beslan  in  September,  2004,  that  resulted  in  more 
than  250  deaths.  Among  the  grim  highlights  of  that 
work  was  a  gripping  "Sophie's  Choice"  piece  on  a  mother 
who  was  forced  to  decide  which  of  her  children  to  save 
during  the  crisis.  The  Pulitzer  board  cited  Murphy's 
"eloquent,  wide-ranging  coverage  of  Russia's  struggle 
to  cope  with  terrorism,  improve  the  economy  and  make 
democracy  work." 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


Listen  to  this 


Radio  talk  show  host’s  recent  rage  against  ‘The  Wall  Street 
Journal’  isn’t  the  first  time  he’s  attacked  a  newspaper 


The  Don  of  talk-show  radio  was  raving  mad. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  just  published  a  front¬ 
page  story  on  March  24  that  questioned  the  finances 
of  the  Imus  Ranch  in  New  Mexico  for  sick  children. 
No  one  messes  with  the  I-Man.  So  he  mauled 
the  messenger,  Robert  Frank. 

“He  is  a  dishonest  reporter,”  Imus  told  the  masses  who  listen  to 
him  on  his  “Imus  In  The  Morning”  syndicated  radio  program  and 
watch  him  on  the  MSNBC  simulcast.  “He  did  a  hatchet  job.”  Then, 
for  good  measure,  he  called  Frank’s  wife  “a  pig.” 


Imus’  audience  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 
They’d  heard  his  rant-a-thons  before.  They 
rushed  to  their  computers  and  telephones 
to  vent  at  the  staff  reporter.  Frank  received 
dozens  of  telephone  calls  and  e-mails,  some 
of  them  threatening  and  others  that  im¬ 
pugned  his  integrity,  his  writing,  and  his 
newspaper. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  may  move  the 
market,  but  Imus  moves  the  masses.  His 
frenzied  followers  believe  what  he  tells 
them,  for  Imus  is  their  truth.  The  Journal 
is  part  of  the  lying  mainstream  media. 

It  didn’t  matter  that  the  WS/  story  noted 
that  it  costs  the  ranch  $27,000  for  each 
10-day  camp  stay,  far  more  than  similar 
charity  camps  spend.  “Does  it  cost  too 
much  per  kid?”  Imus  asked  the  newspaper. 
“Maybe  it  does.  I  would  spend  $2.6  million 
or  $1.8  million,  if  I  thought  it  could  change 
kids’  lives.”  Imus  has  donated  $1  million 
of  his  own  money  to  the  ranch. 

'Vh.e  Journal  also  reported  that  Imus 
might  have  to  reimburse  the  IRS  for  his 
personal  use  of  the  ranch.  He  broadcasts 
his  show  during  the  summer  from  a  studio 
there.  He  and  his  wife,  Deirdre  Coleman 


Imus  (both  of  whom  are  unpaid  members 
of  the  Imus  Ranch  Inc.  board  of  directors) 
also  use  the  mansion  there  for  vacations. 
The  WSJ  article  was  the  second  major  in¬ 


vestigation  of  the  ranch.  The  first,  on  Feb. 
10, 2003  by  Thomas  J.  Cole  of  The  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Journal,  raised  some  of  the 
same  financial  issues  the  WSJ  report  did. 

Cole  told  me  how  Imus,  during  his 
show,  made  a  pre-emptive  rant  against 
the  Albuquerque  Journeddi^uA  18  months 
before  the  story  was  published.  “He  called 
us  petty,  negative,  and  since  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  it  personal,  he  would  go  after  our  pub¬ 
lisher  [Thompson  H.  Lang],”  he  recalled. 

But  Imus,  for  reasons  that  he  never  aired, 
didn’t  say  anything  after  the  story  was  final¬ 


ly  published.  Cole  says  he’s  glad  the  WS/  i  i 
followed  it  up:  “They  did  a  great  job  of  I 

laying  out  the  accounting  issues.”  1 1 

New  Mexico  reporters  have  absorbed  a  ! ! 
series  of  Imus’  attacks  since  he  and  his  wife  j  i 

started  building  the  ranch  there  seven  years  j 
ago.  In  the  summer  of 1998  he  raged  on  the  j 
air  against  Karen  Peterson,  then  a  reporter  ! 
for  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  after  she  re¬ 
ported  that  Imus  used  state  workers  to  tear 
down  some  buildings  on  public  land  he’d  i 
leased.  Imus  called  her  “a  skank”  and  a  ; 

“troll,”  gave  out  her  office  telephone  number  j  i 

over  the  air,  and  suggested  his  listeners  fol¬ 
low  his  lead  in  making  her  life  miserable. 

Peterson  thought  the  “troll”  comments  I 
were  funny:  “We  formed  a  club  called  The  j  j 
Trolls  for  women  who  covered  the  capital.”  i ; 
But  she  was  stunned  by  the  hundreds  of  I  i 

e-mails  and  phone  calls  that  followed  from  i 
Imus  Nation.  “It  was  vicious,”  said  Peterson, 
now  a  reporter  for  the  Albuquerque 
Journal.  “People  said  I  hated  cancer  kids,  ; 
that  they  hoped  I  got  AIDS.  I  was  blown  '  j 

away  by  his  ability  to  incite  a  mob.”  i  i 

Three  yeau^  later  Imus  also  went  after 
Wren  Propp,  another  JoumaZ  reporter,  ! 

after  she  disclosed  that  Imus  had  fired  Jane 
Smith  —  an  interior  decorator  for  the  ranch 
who  alleged  she’d  been  shortchanged  in  a 
contract  dispute. 

“I  don’t  listen  to  him,  but  my  mother 
does,  and  she  called  to  tell  me  that  his  in-  i 
suits  meant  I  was  doing  something  right,” 

Propp  said  with  a  laugh.  1 1 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Imus  i 

ranch  has  provided  hundreds  of  severely  ill 

children  with  a  summer  i 

experience  that  brought  i 

sunshine  into  their  trou-  j  | 
bled  lives.  And  he  has  every  !  j 
right  to  bark  back  at  the  i 

media  watchdogs  who  i 

criticize  his  handling  of  j 

the  ranch.  But  he  has  an 
obligation  to  do  more  than  I 

scream  at  them.  His  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  against  anyone  who  dares  to 
question  how  he  spends  the  millions  in  his 
care  may  make  people  wonder  whether  he  i  i 

has  something  to  hide.  i 

Howard  Houghton,  city  editor  of  the 
New  Mexican,  gave  his  analysis  of  Imus:  ! 

“He  seems  like  a  thin-skinned  guy  who  ! 

enjoys  flexing  his  muscles.  He  thinks  he 
can  intimidate  newspapers,  but  it  won’t 
work.”  He  notes  that  when  his  paper  runs  i 
stories  critical  of  certain  people,  “We  don’t  I  j 
give  out  phone  numbers  and  tell  people  !  i 
i  to  call  them  up.”  li)  j ! 


Imus  “thinks  he  can 
intimidate  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  it  won’t 
work,”  says  the  city 
editor  of  the  ‘Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican.’ 
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After  years  ef  personal  and  professional  upheaval, 
Phil  Bronstein  stays  on  top  in  San  Francisco 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

After  35  years  .  in  San  Francisco  newspapers 
(including  jobs  as  top  editor  at  both  of  the  city’s  major 
dailies),  eight  years  of  overseas  reporting  that  nearly  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  directing  investigative  reporting 
that  turned  the  baseball  world  upside-down  this  year, 
you’d  think  Phil  Bronstein  would  be  best  known  for  strong  journalism. 
But  to  many  San  Franciscans  —  and  readers  of  gossip  and  entertain¬ 
ment  pages  nationwide  —  Bronstein’s  reputation  is  often  decidedly 
different.  To  them,  he’s  the  macho  editor  who  married  and  later 
divorced  Sharon  Stone,  once  broke  a  political  consultant’s  ankle  during 
a  newsroom  argument,  donned  a  wetsuit  to  go  diving  for  an 
alligator  in  a  local  lake,  and  ended  up  in  the  hospital  after  a  Komodo 
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dragon  took  a  bite  out  of  his  foot. 

“I’ve  led  the  life  I’ve  led,  and  I  can’t 
change  what  has  happened,”  Bronstein,  now 
in  his  fifth  year  as  editor  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle,  declares  during  a  chat  inside 
his  third-floor  office,  which  overlooks  busy 
Mission  Street.  “Those  kinds  of  things  don’t 
define  who  you  are.  Those  are  the  people 
whose  view  of  me  I  can’t  change.” 

Bronstein’s  news-reporting  credentials 
are  solid,  but  so  is  his  image  as  a  unique, 
larger-than-life  personality.  It’s  likely  no 
other  big-citv'  editor  has  covered  bloody  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  Philippines  and  also  escorted  an 
Academy  Award  nominee  to  the  Oscars. 
“He’s  one  of  the  great  characters  of  modem 
San  Francisco,”  says  Chronicle  reporter 
Lance  Williams,  who  has  known  Bronstein 
for  more  than  two  decades.  “People  in  this 
business  dream  of  being  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  marrying  the  beauty  queen, 
but  he  did  it.” 

Among  editors  of  major  metros,  Bron¬ 
stein  could  be  the  most  recognizable  to 
non-newspaper  folks.  Ask  readers  of  The 
New  York  Times  or  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  pick  editors  Bill  Keller  or  Ann  Marie 
Lipinski  out  of  a  lineup,  and  few  would  be 
able  to  do  it.  But  San  Franciscans  can  easily 
ID  their  top  editor.  He  appeared  in  three  TV 
commercials  filmed  for  the  paper  last  year. 
Add  to  that  a  stylish  look  that  includes  well- 
chosen  clothes,  a  closely  trimmed  graying 
goatee,  and  his  trademark  cowboy  boots, 
and  you  have  an  image  unlike  that  of  any 
other  newsroom  leader. 

“In  the  recent  history  of  editors,  I  don’t  fit 
in  very  well,”  Bronstein  admits  with  a  laugh. 
“If  you  were  looking  for  a  contemporary 
model  of  a  newspaper  editor,  it’s  not  me.” 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  the  portrayal 
of  him  as  part  newsman,  part  Errol  Flynn, 
doesn’t  bother  him.  One  Inend  refers  to  him 
as  “thin-skinned.”  After  six  years  of  being 
put  through  the  Hollywood  gossip  ringer, 
Bronstein  has  at  least  a  small  chip  on  his 
shoulder. 

“I’ve  been  hammered  over  and  over 
again,”  he  contends  in  a  miffed  voice.  “I’ve 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  lot  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Editors  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  flak, 
but  the  kind  of  flak  you  get  here  is  quite 
intense.” 

For  some,  that  makes  him  as  much  a  local 
celebrity  as  Mayor  Gavin  Newsom,  or  Bay 
Area  actors  Robin  Williams  and  Sean  Penn 
—  both  of  whom  Bronstein  counts  as  fnends 
and  who  have  provided  exclusive  first- 
person  articles  for  the  paper. 

“I  think  he  likes  the  idea  [that]  he  is  a 
personality;  I  think  he  brings  some  of  it 
about,”  observes  Ronn  Owens,  who  hosts  a 


top-rated  local  morning  show  on  KGO 
Radio.  “He  is  the  face  of  the  Chronicle? 

Babysitting  ^  black  tie 

During  the  past  year,  the  Chronicle  made 
its  strongest  editorial  impact  on  the  national 
stage  in  some  time.  The  paper’s  coverage  of 
the  BALCO  scandal,  which  included  revela¬ 
tions  that  baseball’s  Barry  Bonds  and  Jason 
Giambi  admitted  using  steroids,  already  has 
garnered  several  awards.  The  Chronicle  also 
earned  kudos  for  exposing  questionable 
fund-raising  and  public  financing  practices 
by  California  Secretary’  of  State  Kevin  Shelley 
that  led  to  his  resignation  in  February. 

At  54,  Bronstein  finds  himself  in  what  may 
be  the  most  unknown  and  challenging  tem- 
tory  —  both  professionally  and  personally  — 
that  he’s  had  to  endure  since  he  came  to  San 
Fran  as  a  college  dropout  in  1970. 

In  addition  to  his  split  from  Stone,  he  lost 
both  parents  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Then  there’s  his  newfound  life  as  a  single 
father.  Four-year-old  Roan,  the  blonde¬ 
haired  boy  he  and  Stone  adopted  at  birth  in 
2000,  is  very  much  in  the  editor’s  life.  Under 
a  joint-custody  arrangement  with  Stone,  the 
child  lives  with  each  parent  three  weeks  at  a 
time,  even  attending  pre-school  in  both  Hol- 
l>wood  and  the  Bay  Area.  “It’s  a  fascinating 
shift  in  your  social  life,”  Bronstein  says  about 
the  youngster,  whose  artwork  partially  deco¬ 
rates  his  office.  “The  movies  I  see  these  days 
are  all  G-rated.  We  went  to  see  Shark  Tale 
about  eight  or  nine  times.” 


Fiercely  protective  of  his  son,  Bronstein 
declines  requests  to  provide  any  photos  of 
the  youngster,  noting,  “He  gets  enough  of 
that  in  LA.”  Still,  Roan’s  image  is  spread 
throughout  the  office,  with  one  photo  of  him 
as  a  baby  taking  a  bottle  in  Bronstein’s  arms 
and  another  showing  the  editor  making  a 
speech  with  the  toddler  peering  out  from 
behind  the  podium. 

Roan  also  comes  up  in  conversation  often 
as  the  proud  papa  is  quick  to  mention  his 
favorite  practices,  such  as  holding  “meetings” 
with  dad  in  the  Chronicle  conference  room, 
where  the  two  sip  lemonade  from  the  office 
vending  machine,  or  the  boy’s  fondness  for 
Johnny  Rockets  malt  shops. 

The  rest  of  Bronstein’s  social  life  —  which 
he  is  reluctant  to  discuss  —  works  well  with 
fatherhood,  he  admits.  When  Roan  is 
around,  dad  gets  home  in  time  to  eat  dinner 
and  put  him  to  bed,  but  he  still  gets  out  and 
about  in  the  city.  The  week  E^P  visited,  the 
editor  attended  a  black  tie  dinner  for  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modem  Art  on 
Wednesday,  caught  a  performance  by  local 
rock  singer  Samantha  Stollenwerck  on 
Thursday,  and  spoke  before  an  eclectic  group 
of  Bay  Area  business  people  on  Friday.  He’s 
also  a  fan  of  hockey,  snowboarding,  and  play¬ 
ing  guitar  for  friends  and  family. 

Local  gossips,  and  some  as  far  away  as  the 
New  York  Post,  still  try  to  keep  up  with  his  ro¬ 
mantic  life.  They  continue  to  print  whatever 
tidbits  of  information  they  find,  such 
as  a  March  item  that  had  him  dining  with 
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Responding  to  those  who  might  disparage 
him,  Bronstein  says,  “I've  lived  the  life  I’ve 
led,  and  I  can't  change  what  has  happened. 


man.  His  plan  to  cut  costs  and  improve 
efficiency  is  already  making  bargaining 
talks  with  the  local  Media  Workers  Guild, 
whose  contract  ends  this  summer,  even 
more  difficult.  “I  would  say  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  nervousness  among  the  rank- 
and-file,”  says  Kathleen  Rhodes,  chair  of 
the  guild’s  Chronicle  unit,  which  represents 
900  employees. 

While  Vega  will  not  specify  the  cost  cuts 
he  wants,  he  makes  clear  that  his  chief 
complaints  are  more  with  the  paper’s  busi¬ 
ness  side.  Still,  it  appears  no  departments 
will  be  immune  to  reductions.  “Do  we  need 
as  many  people  as  we  have?”  he  says. 

“Clearly  we  do  not.” 

George  Irish,  president  of  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers,  did  not  return  several  calls  seeking 
comment  on  the  Chronicle. 

For  Bronstein,  life  since  the  staff  merger 
has  already  meant  scaling  back.  In  addition 
to  cutting  jobs,  the  paper  shrunk  to  a  50- 
inch  web  under  his  reign,  has  about  15% 
less  newshole  than  it  did  when  he  took 
over,  and  stopped  a  five-zone  distribution 
approach  in  2001,  now  offering  it  only  on 
Fridays.  All  local  news  is  now  crammed  into 
one  Bay  Area  section. 

“It  is  distinctively  worse,”  says  Jim  Spark¬ 
man,  who  operates  Chron Watch,  a  Web  site 
devoted  to  criticizing  the  paper.  “It  is  a  shad¬ 
ow  of  its  former  self”  Adds  Salon.com  editor 
in  chief  Joan  Walsh,  whose  magazine  site  is 
based  in  San  Francisco,  “It’s  not  as  good  as  it 
could  be,  but  it  has  gotten  better.” 


end  the  joint  operating  agreement  without  a 
fight.  (The  Fangs  have  since  sold  the  paper  to 
Denver  billionaire  Philip  Anschutz.) 

Hearst’s  decision  left  the  Chronicle  with 
almost  twice  the  staff  it  probably  needed. 
Although  more  than  100  positions  have  been 
cut  since,  the  paper  continues  to  lose  money. 
“The  [financial]  crisis  turned  out 
to  be  more  systematic  than  we  thought,” 
Bronstein  admits. 

Enter  new  publisher  Frank  Vega,  who 
joined  the  Chronicle  in  J^muary  after  14  years 
as  president  and  CEO  of  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Agency.  Overseeing  that  company’s 
bitter  strike  battle  at  The 
Detroit  News  and  Detroit 
Free  Press,  he  inspired  the 
nickname  “Darth  Vega” 
for  his  hard-lined  union  ap- 
proach.  He  makes  it  clear  BIVUCOC* 

that  he  feels  the  Chronicle’s 
business  style  doesn’t  work. 

“We’re  losing  money,  and 
we’ve  got  to  make  money,” 

Vega,  56,  declares  during 
an  interview  in  his  office. 

“They’ve  made  a  lot  of 
decisions  here  that  were  either 
not  well-thought  out  or  not 
executed  well.” 

The  fourth  Chronicle  publish- 
er  since  the  2000  merger,  Vega’s 
reputation,  along  with  his  boom- 
ing  voice  and  personality,  paint 
him  as  a  tough-minded  business- 


Jerry  Hall,  the  ex-Mrs.  Mick  Jagger.  “The 
interest  factor  has  lessened  considerably,” 
he  says,  with  a  sigh.  “Which  is  great.” 

His  office  is  a  mix  of  life  past  and  present. 
A  television  above  his  head  is  tuned  to  a 
news  channel  constantly,  while  various  news¬ 
papers  and  paperwork  cover  his  comer  desk. 
A  blown-up  poster-sized  photo  of 
Ferdinand  and  Imelda  Marcos  looks  down 
over  his  workplace  and  several  recent  books 
on  foreign  affairs  rest  on  a  table,  while  a 
small  plaque  of  a  “compendium  of  knives” 
from  the  Philippines  sits  near  the  door, 
marking  his  time  there  in  the  1980s. 

“I  used  to  have  a  semi-serious  mle  that 
since  I  could  not  go  overseas  anymore,  any¬ 
one  who  did  had  to  bring  me  something 
back,”  Bronstein  jokes,  showing  off  a  bayonet 
taken  from  an  Iraqi  soldier’s  rifle  by  John 
Koopman,  a  former  Chronicle  embed.  When 
asked  what  he  most  treasured  from  his  over¬ 
seas  excursions,  he  says,  “I’m  still  here.  I’m 
my  favorite  souvenir.” 


Belt-tightening  in  store 

Praise  for  the  BALCO  coverage  and  other 
editorial  initiatives  may  soon  be  overshad¬ 
owed  by  financial  challenges. 

The  paper  is  still  reeling  from  Hearst’s 
decision  in  2000  to  absorb  575  staffers  on 
the  payroll  after  the  company,  which  had 
owned  The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  bought 
the  Chronicle.  Hearst  then  gave  the  Examin¬ 
er  to  the  local  Fang  family,  along  with  a  $66 
million  subsidy  to  mn  the  paper  as  a  way  to 
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For  Orville  Schell,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  the  Chronicle  is  “a  better 
paper  than  many  people  think.”  But,  he 
notes,  “there  is  still  a  question  of  it  gelling 
into  commonly  achieved  excellence.” 

For  the  six-month  period  ending  Sept. 
2004,  daily  circulation  at  the  Chronicle 
dropped  6%  to  480,587  and  Sunday  circ 
declined  3.7%  to  540,314  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  2003,  according  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations’  FAS-FAX  report. 
(Circ  numbers  for  the  six  months  ending 
March  31, 2005  were  not  yet  available.) 

Bronstein  has  tried  to  make  up  for  staff 
cuts  and  space  reductions  with  new  ideas 
launched  in  2004,  including:  Chronicle 
Watch,  a  daily  update  on  government  service 
problems  that  readers  have  sent  in  and  the 
paper  has  investigated;  the  first  weekly  wine 
section  of  any  U.S.  newspaper;  and  a  new 
series  of  Q&A  features  with  local  business 
leaders.  “We  have  had  interesting  and 
successful  innovations,”  he  says. 

From  ‘pesfto  editor 

Bom  in  Atlanta  on  Oct.  4, 1950,  Bron- 
stein’s  childhood  took  him  through  a  variety 


article  about  bathrooms,  “how  they  were  the 
creative  center  of  many  homes,  where  people 
would  read  and  think,”  he  remembers.  He 
never  wrote  the  story. 

His  first  full-time  news  job  was  at  the  San 
Frandseo  Jewish  Bulletin,  while  he  also  free¬ 
lanced  for  KQED-TV  public  television.  The 
Bulletin  earned  a  reputation  as  a  solid  inves¬ 
tigative  paper  with  stories  such  as  Bronstein’s 
disclosure  of  corporations  following  the 
then-illegal  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 

In  1980,  the  Examiner  hired  him  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  after  what 
Bronstein  considers  “my  definite  persistence 
of  [city  editor  Jim]  Willse.”  Willse,  now 
editor  of  The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
recalls  hiring  Bronstein  “because  he  was  a 
pest.”  Bronstein  went  to  work  quickly,  cover¬ 
ing  crime  and  courts  stories,  including  a 
series  on  Steven  Green,  “The  Nob  Hill 
Cocaine  King,”  whom  Bronstein  interviewed 
in  prison. 

Adventure-minded,  he  got  a  taste  of  over¬ 
seas  coverage  after  meeting  former  Philip¬ 
pine  leader  Benigno  Aquino  on  his  visit  to 
San  Francisco  in  1982,  just  before  he  re¬ 
turned  to  challenge  Ferdinand  Marcos.  A 
year  later,  after  Aquino’s  assassination,  Bron¬ 
stein  traveled  to  the  Philippines,  where  he 
reported  for  three  to  four  months  at  a  time 
for  several  years.  He  was  among  the  first 
reporters  allowed  into  the  Marcos’  private 
quarters,  and  earned  a  Pulitzer  finalist  nod 
for  his  coverage  of  the  Marcos  regime’s  fall. 
“The  Philippine  community  here  would  fax 
stories  to  the  Philippines  and  they  would  be 
spread  all  over  the  country,”  he  boasts. 


Top  left:  Bronstein  with 
former  S.F.  Mayor  Willie 
Brown  at  a  1999 
parade;  In  the  press¬ 
room  as  the  final  issue 
of  The  Examiner  rolls  off 
the  presses;  holding  the 
Examiner’s  “Blackout” 
issue  from  Dec.  8,  1998 


of  hometowns  from  Toledo  to  Montreal, 
growing  up  the  only  son  of  a  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  social  worker  who  jumped  from  leader¬ 
ship  post  to  leadership  post.  His  first  taste  of 
newspapering  came  at  age  7,  printing  a 
“newsletter  of  sorts”  with  a  stamp-and-ink 
set.  As  a  teenager,  he  was  twice  kicked  out  of 
an  expensive  private  school  in  Vermont  for 
“having  a  good  time  and  causing  trouble,”  he 
says.  After  the  first  expulsion,  the  future  edi¬ 
tor  convinced  the  principal  to  let  him  back 
in,  but  it  only  delayed  his  eventual  perma¬ 
nent  departure. 

Back  home  in  Canada,  Bronstein  graduat¬ 
ed  from  high  school,  then  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  in  the  late  1960s.  “One  of  my  jobs 
was  at  a  picture-frame  factory  in  Watts,”  he 
notes.  He  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Davis,  near  Sacramento.  He  also 
worked  at  the  Davis  Enterprise,  writing 
movie  reviews,  one  of  which  actually  failed  to 
mention  the  film’s  name. 

After  a  few  years  in  Davis,  Bronstein 
dropped  out  in  1970  and  moved  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  launched  into  freelance 
work,  while  supplementing  his  income  with 
jobs  such  as  selling  books  door-to-door. 

One  query  to  Esquire  magazine  proposed  an 
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S  Francisco  Examiners  home:  a 
section  of  offices  in  what  is 
now  the  Chronicle's  east  wing. 
For  years,  as  the  two  papers 
lived  within  the  now-defimct 
JOA,  they  actually  operated 
side-by-side  in  the  landmark 
building  at  Fifth  and  Mission 
streets,  which  currently  con¬ 
tains  only  the  Chronicle. 

Guiding  a  visitor  through  an 
empty,  echoing  room  that  once 
held  the  Examinei's  compos¬ 
ing  equipment,  Bronstein 
jokes  that  it  would  be  a  good 
place  for  a  pick-up  hockey 
tajHIHIIIilia  game.  He  then  points  to  his  old 
office,  currently  home  to  the 
Chronicle  editorial  page  editor. 
“It  was  a  little  different  because  the  task  was 
different,”  Bronstein  says  of  his  Examiner  ed¬ 
itor  days,  which  spanned  almost  nine  years 
prior  to  the  merger.  “To  be  the  feisty,  aggres¬ 
sive,  underdog  afternoon  newspaper.” 

The  Examiner  made  its  mark  online  by 
launching  one  of  the  very  first  newspaper 
Web  sites,  examiner.com,  shortly  after 
Bronstein  took  over.  During  Bronstein’s 
reign,  the  paper  cut  staff  by  10%,  went 
through  a  painful  two-week  Guild  strike 
with  the  Chronicle  in  1994,  and  fended  off 
constant  rumors  that  it  was  either  going  to 
close  or  merge  with  the  morning  paper. 

After  Bronstein  married  Stone  in  1998,  the 
couple’s  private  wedding  was  followed  only 
by  a  photo  in  the  paper,  provided  by  Bron¬ 


stein.  He  said  at  the  time,  “I  was  damned  if 
someone  else  was  going  to  get  a  picture  of 
my  wedding  before  my  own  newspaper.” 

Sharon  Rosenhause,  Bronstein’s  former 
managing  editor  at  the  Examiner,  declined 
to  speak  about  her  old  boss.  But  she  told  a 
reporter  in  2000  that  Bronstein’s  marriage 
had  caused  her  to  use  wire  service  reviews  of 
Stone’s  movies  in  some  cases  to  avoid  possi¬ 
ble  pressure  on  the  newspaper’s  film  critics. 
The  couple  had  a  few  medical  run-ins  as 
well,  with  Bronstein  undergoing  an  angio¬ 
plasty  in  2000,  and  Stone  suffering  a  brain 
aneurysm  two  years  later. 

Bronstein,  who  filed  for  divorce  from 
Stone  in  2003,  refuses  to  blame  his  matri¬ 
monial  failures  on  his  ex-wives  or  his  career. 
“I  haven’t  been  good  at  it  so  far  and  I 
wouldn’t  blame  it  on  anyone  but  me,”  he 
says,  guardedly.  “People  need  to  be  compati¬ 
ble  and  that  is  not  easy  —  and  people  need 
to  work  at  it,  and  that  is  not  easy  either.” 

Bronstein  admits  that  life  as  Stone’s  hus¬ 
band,  and  even  now  as  her  ex,  has  taught 
him  to  appreciate  the  effect  that  celebrity 
can  have  on  private  lives.  “I  think  it  made  me 
understand  more  what  it  was  like  to  be  on 
the  other  side,”  he  says.  “How  shockingly 
people  get  things  wrong.” 

Morning  after  the  merger 

when  the  Examiner-Chronicle  merger 
occurred  in  2000,  and  Bronstein  eventually 
took  over  in  the  top  editorial  spot,  part  of 
his  duty  was  integrating  two  staffs  that  were 
formerly  bent  on  beating  the  stuffing  out  of 
each  other. 

“The  first  thing  I  did,”  Bronstein  recalls, 

“w  as  call  a  staff  meeting  and  apologize  for 
any  overly  competitive  remarks  I  had  made 
over  the  years.”  Among  those  was  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Examiner  as  “the  UnChronicle.” 
Dealing  with  a  tense  overlapping  of  beats, 
Bronstein  consulted  with  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Media  Management  Center  about 
how  best  to  utilize  the  combined  firepower. 


In  1987  he  switched  to  coverage  of  El 
Salvador,  eventually  moving  there  in  1988 
for  two  years.  Bronstein  served  his  last  over¬ 
seas  assignment  covering  the  first  Persian 
Gulf  War  in  early  1991,  working  primarily 
from  Israel. 

When  the  war  ended,  Bronstein’s  mana¬ 
gerial  career  started  as  an  associate  editor 
who  launched  the  Examiners  investigative 
unit.  He  rose  quickly,  jumping  to  managing 
editor  and,  at  the  end  of  1991,  to  editor  of 
the  Examiner,  less  than  a  year  after  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Middle  East. 


No  pain,  no  gain 

Today,  Bronstein  is  having  a  flashback  as 
he  walks  through  what  used  to  be  the  San 


Above,  the  editor  throws  out  the  first  pitch  at  a  San  Francisco  Giants  game  in  July  2004.  At 
left,  interviewing  Philippine  President  Ferdinand  Marcos  in  April  1985.  Right,  conferring  with 
rebel  priest  Father  Conrado  Balweg  as  the  New  Peoples’  Army  Unit  avoids  Marcos’  troops. 
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“It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,”  says  Matt 
Wilson,  former  Chronicle  editor  who  was 
basically  forced  out  and  now  edits  the 
Marin  Independent  Journal,  north  of  San 
Francisco.  “But  Phil  was  very  professional.” 

Already  annoyed  at  having  to  share  space 
with  former  Examiner  staffers,  some  long¬ 
time  Chronicle  scribes  complain  that  Bron- 
stein  had  unfairly  gotten  the  top  po.st  over 
Chronicle  veterans  like  Wilson  and  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Jeny'  Roberts  (who  also  declined 
comment)  simply  because  of  his  Hearst 
connections.  “He’s  an  acquired  taste,”  one 
longtime  Chronicle  writer  who  requested 
anonymity  says  about  Bronstein.  “He  is 
more  interested  in  his  image  than  other  ed¬ 
itors  I  have  known.”  Says  another,  “He’ll 
come  out  and  talk  to  people  he  knows.  He’s 
not  everybody’s  pal.” 

Bronstein  admits  his  ties 
to  Hearst  helped  him  gain 
control,  but  says  he  would  not 
have  gotten  the  job  2md  kept 
it  if  he  could  not  do  the  work. 

“They  knew  me,”  he  acknowl¬ 
edges.  “But  I  think  everyone 
made  their  best  case  for  their 
jobs.” 

He  drew  attention  after  the 
merger  by  basically  reassem¬ 
bling  newsroom  management 
with  new  faces  from  outside 
San  Francisco.  Those  include 
Managing  Editor  Robert 
“Rosey”  Rosenthal,  former  ed¬ 
itor  of  The  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  as  well  as  four  other 
top  editors  from  non-San  ® 

Francisco  papers. 

Staffers  say  the  overhaul  has  helped  to 
heal  some  of  the  merger  wounds  and  clear 
away  lingering  bad  blood  from  the  JOA 
days.  “I  think  morale  was  at  a  bad  point,” 
says  Kevin  Fagan,  a  12-year  Chronicle 
writer.  “I  think  morale  is  good  now  because 
we  are  aiming  high.”  John  Mecklin,  editor 
of  SF  Weekly,  credits  Bronstein  for  taking 
on  a  tough  challenge  post-merger:  “People 
don’t  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  turn  a  ship 
that  big.” 

The  BALCO  blues 

Clouds  hang  over  bustling  Fifth  Street, 
just  a  block  from  the  Chronicle,  as  Bron¬ 
stein  sits  at  a  small  cafe’s  comer  table. 
Sporting  a  casual  denim  shirt,  a  light- 
brown  jacket,  and  his  trademark  cowboy 
boots,  the  editor  nurses  a  cup  of  tea  and 
noshes  on  fhiit  as  he  vents  his  fhistration. 

Bronstein  has  just  learned  that  his 
paper’s  big  scoops  on  the  BALCO  steroid 
scandal  are  not  among  the  finalists  for  a 


Pulitzer  Prize.  Although  the  coveted  awards 
are  still  more  than  a  month  from  being 
announced,  the  inevitable  leaks  had  begun 
just  hours  earlier.  Word  emerged  that  the 
paper’s  heralded  coverage  of  baseball’s 
newest  black  eye  —  entered  in  two  cate¬ 
gories  —  did  not  make  the  cut. 

“I  can’t  think  of  a  national  stoiy  that  had 
more  impact,”  Bronstein  says  in  a  calm  but 
upset  tone  between  cell  phone  intermp- 
tions.  “It  is  a  story  that  has  changed  the 
national  discussion  on  steroids.” 

The  Chronicle's  reporting,  led  by  inves¬ 
tigative  scribes  Mark  Fainam-Wada  and 
Lance  Williams,  disclosed  that  baseball’s 
Jason  Giambi  and  Bany  Bonds  had  admit¬ 
ted  steroid  use  before  a  grand  jury.  The 
paper  also  reported  grand  jury  testimony 


Bronstein,  left,  in  the  company  of  some  famous  pals:  from  left,  actor/writer 
Peter  Coyote,  actor/director  Sean  Penn,  and  Jersey’s  own  Bruce  Springsteen 


revealing  steroid  use  by  others,  such  as 
track  stars  Tim  Montgomery  and  Kelli 
White. 

As  the  annual  Pulitzer  handicapping 
began  weeks  earlier,  many  in  the  industry 
saw  the  BALCO  stories  as  a  shoo-in  for  at 
least  a  finalist  mention,  especially  after  win¬ 
ning  the  prestigious  George  K.  Polk  Award. 
But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Some  did  not  agree  it  was  Pulitzer  mate¬ 
rial.  One  Chronicle  columnist  who  request¬ 
ed  anonymity  tells  E^P,  “I’m  not  sure  the 
public’s  appetite  for  it  was  as  strong  as 
[the  editors’].”  Salon’s  Walsh  agreed,  saying 
“someone  with  an  agenda  was  spoon¬ 
feeding  them  a  lot  of  information.” 

Bronstein  defends  Fainaru-Wada  and 
Williams,  saying  they  had  developed 
sources  over  several  years  before  the  big 
breaks  came.  “They  pounded  the  pavement 
and  got  every  angle  of  the  story,”  the  editor 
declares.  “They  worked  their  asses  off” 
Bronstein  also  points  out  that  the  BALCO 


stories  have  led  to  schools  instituting 
programs  on  steroids  and  have  sparked 
congressional  hearings.  Looking  out  at  the 
bustle  of  crowds  and  tourists  passing  by,  he 
adds,  “So  whether  the  Pulitzers  recognize 
that,  it  is  clear  to  everyone  else.” 

A  month  later,  however,  he  would  learn 
that  the  paper  won  a  Pulitzer  for  photogra¬ 
phy  related  to  coverage  of  a  child  wounded 
in  Iraq. 

Doing  a  'tricky  dance’ 

Overall,  Bronstein  finds  himself  less  in¬ 
volved  in  day-to-day  newsroom  issues  as 
budgetary  and  marketing  needs  demand 
his  time,  trying  to  help  draw  advertisers,  get 
a  better  handle  on  management  issues,  and 
help  the  paper’s  image.  “I  started  going  out 
to  meet  with  advertisers  to 
let  them  see  what  the  vision 
of  the  paper  was,”  Bronstein 
says  between  bites  on  a  muf¬ 
fin  during  a  tour  of  the 
newsroom.  He  visited  New 
York  twice  in  2004,  for 
example,  to  meet  with 
national  advertisers. 

The  shift  in  focus  means 
Bronstein  no  longer  regular¬ 
ly  attends  the  afternoon 
news  meetings  and  only 
participates  in  the  morning 
gatherings  as  an  observer, 
offering  occasional  com¬ 
ments  and  direction  to 
Rosenthal.  “It  is  a  very  tricky 

ictor/writer  dance  [for  Bronstein]  to  bal- 
Springsteen.  .  . 

ance  journalism  with  corpo¬ 
rate  needs  and  demands,” 
says  Rosenthal,  who  joined  the  Chronicle  in 
2002.  On  the  day  last  December  when 
Bronstein  was  to  take  his  first  full  vacation 
in  years,  then-publisher  Steve  Falk  abruptly 
announced  his  departure,  ending  the  trip 
before  it  began. 

“There’s  always  something  that  comes 
up,”  Bronstein  notes  during  an  early 
evening  drive  through  the  city  in  his  black 
Lexus  SUV.  “Rosey  has  a  normal  life. 

I’m  jealous.  I  di^ii’t.” 

Although  meetings  related  to  new  mar¬ 
keting  efforts,  special  section  plans,  and 
other  non-editorial  needs  fill  his  daily 
schedule,  Bronstein  does  have  his  hand  in 
many  elements  of  the  news  pages.  He  regu¬ 
larly  tacks  up  each  day’s  Chronicle  on  the 
wall  outside  his  office  next  to  about  six  or 
seven  competing  dailies,  under  a  sign  that 
asks,  “Would  You  Buy  This  Paper?”  He  then 
makes  clear  his  support  for,  or  objection  to, 
what  each  has  done.  Special  projects,  such 
as  BALCO,  a  long-running  report  on  home- 
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The  New  York  Times  Company  Salutes 

the  Winners  of  the  2005  Pulitzer  Prize 

from  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Boston  Globe 


WALT  BOGDANICH 
The  New  York  Times 
For  National  Reporting 

Although  more  than  twice  as  many  people 
have  been  killed  in  rail-crossing  accidents  as 
in  commercial  plane  crashes,  these  deaths 
have  drawn  much  less  attention  because 
they  came  one  or  two  at  a  time,  often  in 
small  rural  towns.  Walt  Bogdanich’s  15- 
month  investigation  into  death  on  Americas 
railroad  tracks  proved  that  in  fatal  accident  after  fatal  accident,  the 
nations  powerful,  politically  connected  railroads  had  found  ways  to 
shirk  responsibility. 

Bogdanich  showed  that  some  big  railroads  had  destroyed  or 
lost  crucial  evidence  in  accident  cases.  He  found  that  freight  railroads 
had  pushed  through  legislation  that  left  taxpayers  responsible  for 
damages  stemming  from  the  railroads’  negligence  in  Amtrak  crashes 
—  a  cost  he  tallied  at  no  less  that  $  1 86  million.  And  he  revealed  that 
railroads  —  and,  unknowingly,  taxpayers  —  had  financed  a  national 
public  relations  campaign  that  blamed  motorists  for  crashes;  one  of 
its  main  claims  was  later  found  to  be  false. 

Government  agencies,  which  had  done  little  to  tame  the 
railroads,  were  not  eager  to  help  Bogdanich’s  investigation,  and 
indeed  Bogdanich  found  close  ties  between  the  industry  and  its 
regulators.  But  Bogdanich’s  findings  were  so  powerful  that  Union 
Pacific,  the  nation’s  largest  railroad,  did  not  wait  for  the  first  article 
in  Bogdanich’s  series  to  be  published  to  alter  some  of  its  practices. 
The  government,  too,  was  spurred  to  act;  the  inspector  general  of 
the  Transportation  Department,  citing  Bogdanich’s  articles, 
opened  an  investigation  into  rail  safety,  and  the  federal  railroad 
agency  adopted  changes  in  the  way  it  monitored  the  reporting  of 
fatal  accidents. 


GARETH  COOK 

The  Boston  Glohe 

For  Explanatory  Reporting 

HWhen  President  Bush  issued  his  policy  on 
embryonic  stem  cells  in  200 1 ,  he  brought 
attention  to  a  corner  of  scientific  research 
that  held  great  promise  but  was  also 
freighted  with  political  baggage  and  ethical 
concerns.  But  by  early  2004,  the  highly 
polarized  debate  over  stem  cells  had  only 
mired  the  issue  in  misinformation  and  rhetoric.  And  when  South 
Korean  researchers  announced  that  they  had  cloned  a  human 
embryo  to  the  point  where  the  stem  cells  could  be  harvested,  science 
writer  Gareth  Cook  and  The  Boston  Globe  decided  it  was  crucial 
to  cut  through  the  politics  surrounding  the  issue  and  report  on  the 
fast-moving  science  itself  The  result  was  a  series  of  articles  that 
changed  readers’  and  leaders’  understanding  of  the  issue. 

Cook  broke  the  news  that  Harvard  was  launching  a  huge 
private  effort  to  support  stem-cell  work  that  the  White  House  had 
excluded  from  government  funding.  And  he  published  the  first 
conclusive  report  showing  that  overseas  labs  were  now  creating 
more  embryonic  stem-cell  lines  than  American  labs,  threatening 
U.S.  leadership  in  the  field  —  a  clear  consequence  of  White 
House  policy.  That  article  prompted  a  call  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  for  access  to  Cook’s  data,  which  was  more 
comprehensive  than  its  own.  Cook  also  reported  on  the  inner  lives 
of  people  affected  by  stem-cell  science,  policy  and  promises. 

Beneath  all  this  cover^e  lay  Cook’s  achievement  of  providing 
clear  and  impanial  coverage  of  a  complex  science  and  an  extremely 
charged  political  and  ethical  debate. 


The  newspaper  group  of  The  New  York  Times  Company  comprises  The  New  York  Times,  The  Boston  Globe,  The  International  Herald  Tribune 
and  16  other  newspapers.  All  of  these  papers  share  one  defining  trait:  an  unwavering  dedication  to  journalistic  excellence.  We 
congratulate  the  winners  of  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prizes,  and  we  thank  all  the  men  and  women  who  embrace  this  guiding  mission  every  day. 


The  NewYorkTimes 
Company 


lessness,  and  the  four- 
part  series  last  year  on 
an  Iraqi  boy  who  was 
near  death  after  pick¬ 
ing  up  an  explosive, 
also  catch  the  editors 
eye. 

“I  still  love  to  brain¬ 
storm  and  interact 
with  the  creative 
people,”  Bronstein 
says  while  perusing 
the  wall  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  stressing  his 
desire  to  have  as  much 
culture  and  feature- 
type  copy  on  Page  One 
as  possible.  “I  can’t  get 
enough  of  how  culture 
defines  a  place.” 

He  also  wants  the 
paper  to  work  more 
with  its  Web  site  as  a 

“continuous”  news  source,  but  admits  a  lack 
of  interest  in  blogs,  claiming  many  are  just 
“people  writing  about  what  they  had  for 
breakfast.” 

Staffers  such  as  TV  Critic  Tim  Goodman 
and  Reader  Representative  Dick  Rogers 
come  and  go  from  Bronstein’s  “open-door” 


Bronstein  with  son  Roan,  whom  he  adopted 
with  then-wife  Sharon  Stone  in  2000 


office  during  the  day. 
When  Rogers  offers  a 
pending  column  for 
review,  Bronstein 
gives  it  his  full  atten¬ 
tion  and  asks  for 
some  changes  before 
signing  ofif.  “He’s  like 
a  teacher  who  be¬ 
comes  a  principal, 
but  never  loses  that 
love  of  teaching,” 
Rogers  says  of  his 
boss. 

No  regrets 

A  drizzly  rain  is 
falling  outside  of 
Florio,  a  popular 
Fillmore  Street 
bistro,  as  Bronstein 
leads  the  way  inside 
toward  an  early 

evening  bite  to  eat.  He’s  quickly  recognized 
by  the  staff  and  ushered  to  a  semi-private 
area  away  from  the  door. 

Still  in  the  casual  attire  of  the  morning, 
the  editor’s  trying  to  relax  a  bit  after  a  day  of 
having  a  reporter  follow  him  around.  “I  love 
wine,  but  know  nothing  about  it,”  he  jokes 


Congratulations  to  the  winners 
of  the  2005  Mongerson  Prize 
for  Investigative  Reporting  on  the  News 


$10,000  Mongerson  Prize 

Michael  Massing 

The  New  York  Review  of  Books 
“Now  They  Tell  Us” 

$1,000  Awards  of  Distinction 

Jonathan  S.  Landay  and  Tish  Wells 

Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 
“Iraqi  E.xiles  Fed  Exaggerated  Tips 
to  News  Media” 

Pete  Slover 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
“Dan  Rather’s  Doubts” 

Stephen  Jimenez,  Glenn  Silber 
and  Elizabeth  Vargas 
ABC  20/20*, 

“A  Murder  in  Laramie: The  Mystery 
and  the  Myth” 


The  Medill  School  ofjournahsm  sponsors 
the  Mongerson  Prize,  honoring  journahsts 
who  uncover  and  correct  incomplete,  inac¬ 
curate  or  misleading  news  stories. 

The  prize  is  the  only  one  that  recognizes 
journalists  for  serving  the  pubhc  interest  by 
being  watchdogs  of  news  coverage. 

Submissions  for  the  2006  Mongerson  Prize 
are  welcome  throughout  the  year.  Stories 
must  have  been  written  in  the  calendar 
year  2005. 

Entries  are  welcome  from  U.S.-based 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television, 
wire  services  or  onhne  news  outlets  readily 
available  to  the  American  pubhc. 

To  see  the  winning  entries  or  to  apply 
for  the  2006  prize,  please  see  our  Web 
site;  www.mongersonprize.org. 

»  yr  J  '  1 1  1325  G  St.  NW,  Suite  730 
1  vlGCllll  Washington,  DC  20005 


while  perusing  the  menu.  He  then  decides 
to  order  a  Scotch. 

While  chatting,  in  between  spoonfuls  of 
chicken  broth  tortellini,  he  admits  curiosity 
and  a  bit  of  unease  about  what  will  be 
written  about  him.  After  being  promised 
that  the  rest  of  the  evening  would  be  off- 
the-record,  Bronstein  appears  to  relax.  Still, 
his  interest  in  how  he  is  perceived  is  not 
completely  unexpected  given  his  years  of 
close,  often  critical,  scrutiny. 

Later,  he  offers  a  list  of  myths  that  have 
been  created  about  him  over  the  years: 

He  craves  attention,  he  likes  the  macho 
persona,  and  he  is  an  unflinching  boss  who 
always  wants  his  way.  “The  whole  macho 
thing  the  tabloids  started  up,  because  I 
wear  cowboy  boots,”  the  editor  complains, 
noting  he  first  tried  the  western  footwear 
at  13  because  it  was  comfortable.  “It  is  an 
easy  stereotype.” 

He  also  contends  that  the  hardened 
image  wrongly  makes  people  think  he  seeks 
attention  and  is  unyielding  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  life.  “I’m  the  tough  guy  who  bangs 
on  the  desk  and  yells  and  has  to  get  my 
way,”  he  says,  tongue  firmly  in  cheek.  “I 
don’t  yell.” 

Still,  he  is  known  to  expect  a  lot.  “He  is 
demanding,  but  he  gives  you  room  to 
breathe,”  says  reporter  Williams.  “But  you 
have  to  come  through  for  him.”  Adds 
columnist  Philip  Matier,  ‘he  can  be  a  polar¬ 
izing  figure,  but  he  fights  the  fight  that  has 
to  be  fought.” 

Some  take  his  image  —  myths  and  all  — 
as  almost  a  caricature.  The  S.F.  Indepen¬ 
dent,  a  thrice-weekly  freebie,  turned  his  life 
into  a  comic  strip  years  ago  entitled,  “Mr. 
Sharon  Stone,”  which  showed  no  mercy.  A 
Saturday  Night  Live  skit  years  ago  about 
red-carpet  chatter  at  the  Oscars  included 
actors  playing  Stone  and  Bronstein.  “I  can’t 
imagine  he  would  survive  at  any  normal 
paper,”  says  Bruce  Brugmann,  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  who  regular¬ 
ly  criticizes  the  Chronicle.  “It  is  an  amazing 
levitation  act.” 

As  for  wanting  attention,  Bronstein 
declares,  “I  much  prefer  my  social  life  to  be 
private,”  adding  that  he  would  never  write  a 
book  about  his  career,  either.  “There  are 
times  when  my  life  is  not  interesting  to  me” 

He  says  he  has  reached  a  point  where  he’s 
stopped  worrying,  in  most  cases,  about 
what  others  think  of  him  or  his  colorful 
past.  “You  could  rewind  the  tape  a  million 
times  and  run  it  differently,  but  it  is  point¬ 
less,”  he  says  with  a  deep  sigh,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair.  But,  he  admits,  “there  are  prob¬ 
ably  times  when  it  would  have  been  better 
not  to  step  in  that  cage.”  11 
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MARTIN  grimes/splash/photographer  SHOWCASE 


(jlhicago  (Iribune 


Congratulations  to  our 
2005  Pulitzer  Prize  Winners 


Cos  Anjjelcs  (Times 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  newspaper’s 
five-part 
investigation  of 
King/Drew 
Medical  Center 
documented 
case  after  case 
of  sometimes 
deadly  medical 
incompetence 
and  neglect. 


A  wicked  wind  takes  aim 

Hem  do  outrun  tliriiO'?  On  a  feiHy  dqr  M  AphL  (hr  p«oplt> 
of  I'lka  tmrr  the  brunt  of  (he  aueiionie  pimer  of  a  luraidu. 


FEATURE  WRITING 
Julia  Keller 

Her  gripping 
three-part  series 
detailed  the 
effects  of  a 
devastating 
tornado  in  the 
small  town  of 
Utica,  Illinois. 


Deadly  errors  and  pt)lities 
betray  a  hospital  s  promise 


Testing  Their  Faith 


Can  Pipe  Dreams 
Turn  Into  Reality? 

fhr  U  S.  »if*lotapwit«>RmMa'*  huprmJ  and  natural  ito 
rcvr>«vth(iuRh  |«ititKalandph>-<>KalotMadBmittHi 


At  Tribune  Company,  great  journalism  is  always  good  business. 


TRIBUNE 


www.tribune.com 


Cos  Anj^eles  (Times 

INTERNATIONAL  REPORTING 

INTERNATIONAL  REPORTING 

Dele  Olojede 

Kim  Murphy 

His  series  covered  developments  in  Rwanda 

Her  wide-ranging  stories  documented  Russia’s 

during  the  10  years  since  the  genocidal 

struggle  to  cope  with  terrorism,  improve  the 

slaughter  of  the  Tutsi  tribe. 

economy  and  make  democracy  work. 

Listen  up: 
Seven  execs 
with  a  lot  of 
money  to 
spend  offer 
several  ways 
to  jump-start 
your  business 
for  2005  and 
beyond. 


ADVICE  from 

AD  BUYERS 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

At  newspaper  conferences  this  spring,  the  subject  of  advertising  — 
often  in  the  context  of  growing  circulation  worries  —  swiped  center  stage. 
For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  much-needed  gains  in  advertising  revenue 
remain  stalled.  The  retail  category,  the  bread  and  butter  of  newspapers, 
inspires  particular  concern.  But  on  the  plus  side,  there’s  been  growth  in 
free-standing  inserts  and  climbing  online  ad  dollars. 

Newspaper  execs  and  their  ad  people,  as  well  as  outside  consultants,  kick  this  around 
all  the  time.  But  the  people  with  the  most  important  (and  final)  word  on  the  subject  are 
the  advertisers  themselves.  So  E^P  conducted  a  virtual  roundtable  of  big  advertisers  and 
media  buyers  and  asked  how  newspapers  can  better  serve  them. 

Representatives  from  accounts  like  Lowe’s  and  Best  Buy,  in  addition  to  big  media-place¬ 
ment  companies,  answered  a  variety  of  questions  ranging  from  where  they  stand  on  address- 
specific  delivery  (and  if  they  would  pay  for  it)  to  how  they  feel  about  readership  as  a  metric. 
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QWhat  would  you  like  to  see 
•  offered  by  newspapers  that  you 
are  not  getting  right  now? 

STEPHANIE  STANTON  Vertis  Media/TNN: 

Newspapers  need  to  adapt  to  a  retail 
environment  and  its  constant  change.  Some 
newspapers  are  definitely  right  on  the  ball 
and  can  accept  a  last-minute  ad  and  exe¬ 
cute  it.  There  are  other  publications  that 
are  saying,  “Well,  you’ve  got  an  insertion 
order  and  you’re  eight  hours  late,  sorry, 
we’re  not  going  to  publish  your  ad.”  They 
are  actually  turning  away  business.  I  had  a 
conversation  with  a  publisher  yesterday  and 
I  asked,  “You’re  willing  to  walk  away  from 
this?”  And  he  said,  “Absolutely.”  It  was  more 
on  principle,  and  he  was  not  going  to  make 
an  exception  for  us.  So  we’ve  not  run  the 
ads  in  his  publication. 

MARSHA  LAWRENCE  Best  Buy: 

To  be  at  least  at  ZIP  code-level  distribu¬ 
tion  for  both  home  delivery  and  single  copy. 
A  lot  of  papers  still  are  not  there.  They  need 
to  invest  in  the  hardware  and  software  to 
enable  them  to  do  that. 

And  there  are  times  that  you  mail  or 
e-mail  out  a  request  for  information  and 
you  may  have  to  make  two,  three,  or  four 
follow-up  calls  to  papers  to  get  an  answer. 
Basic  customer  service  is  an  issue. 

MICHAEL  BRUCCOLIERE  Vertis  Media/TNN: 

We  still  get  papers  that  have  100  preprint 
zones  and  the  best  they  can  do  is  fax  us  a 
hard  copy.  We  need  to  sort  things  and  do 
cost  calculations,  and  we  get  a  fuzzy,  grainy 
fax.  In  this  day  and  age,  that’s  kind  of  a 
surprise  to  me.  We  see  it  everywhere  with 
small  and  large  papers.  It’s  kind  of  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

BRITT  BAUMEL  CompUSA: 

For  rates  to  be  lowered,  that’s  a  given  — 
but  I  find  a  wide  range  of  rates.  We’re  an  in¬ 
sert  advertiser,  so  I  can  understand  differ¬ 
ent  rates  for  ROP  ads.  At  some  newspapers, 
though,  some  of  the  small  ones  are  really 
expensive  and  some  of  the  large  ones  are 
really  cheap. 

Another  thing:  They  need  to  get  rid  of 
zones.  It  hurts  us  and  it  hurts  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  For  one  zone  there  may  be  20  ZIPs 
and  I  may  like  three  of  them,  but  I’m  forced 
to  buy  the  other  YJ.  That’s  thievery.  The 
more  I  can  target  the  better.  Only  one  or 
two  [papers  on  the  buy]  have  it  down  to  the 
sub-ZIP  level.  That’s  ridiculous. 

JEFF  PIPER  Carat  Press: 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  spearheaded  an 
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effort  to  standardize  rate  cards,  contract 
levels,  and  qualification  standards  across 
categories  and  papers.  After  18  months  of 
multiple  meetings  and  dealing  with  various 
newspaper  associations,  I  basically  threw 
my  hands  up  in  the  air  and  walked  away.  It 
wasn’t  going  anywhere.  That’s  the  first  and 
most  important  thing  is  having  standard¬ 
ized  information.  If  you  look  at  magazines, 
they  have  at  least  a  starting  point  —  open 
rates,  3x  rates,  fix  rates,  9x  rates,  12x  rates. 
It’s  a  standard  thing,  and  you  can  pretty 
much  get  that  in  95%  of  magazines  across 
the  country.  Newspapers  have  nowhere 
near  that. 

Second  most  important  thing  is  making 
the  product  more  exciting.  A  basic  unwrit¬ 


ten  rule  that  goes  across  95%  of  the  papers 
in  the  country  is  that  you  can  never  have  an 
ad  that  goes  above  editorial.  Editorial  has  to 
be  focus.  My  question  is,  why?  If  you  look  at 
people  who  get  their  news  from  the  Inter¬ 
net,  they  are  surrounded  by  banners.  It’s 
still  quality  editorial  written  by  quality  writ¬ 
ers,  but  the  reader  looking  at  it  online  is 
very  comfortable  looking  at  it  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment  that  is  surrounded  by  advertising. 

BOBSHAMBERGNSA: 

Fewer  forced-buy  elements,  the  ability  to 
pick  and  choose  where  and  when  advertis¬ 
ers  can  place  their  inserts  and  ads  so  they 
can  maximize  their  return  on  investment. 
Many  newspapers  would  tell  you  there  are 
capital  investments  that  need  to  be  made 
to  accomplish  that,  which  I’m  sure  there 
are.  We’re  disappointed  that  they  haven’t 
been  made  sooner  since  it  was  clear  it  was 
coming. 

GREGBOGICH  Valassis: 

I  think  from  an  ROP  perspective  there 
are  new  configurations,  some  creative  ap¬ 
plications  in  terms  of  watermarking  a  page, 
in  terms  of  diagonal  ads  that  are  truly  great 
eye-catchers.  And  if  all  newspapers  made 
that  available,  they  would  be  far  better  off. 

We  help  advertisers  because  newspapers 
are  so  difficult.  Now  I  will  tell  you  from  an 
industry  revenue  standpoint,  it  absolutely 
slaughters  newspapers.  Newspapers  are  not 
purchased  other  than  nationally  by  most  ad 
agencies  and  they  have  neither  the  capabili¬ 
ties  nor  the  budgets  to  aggregate  the  data 
they  need  to  do  newspaper  correctly,  so 
therefore  it  isn’t  even  in  the  consideration 
set.  It  is  under-utilized  to  a  very  significant 
degree.  I  don’t  think  there’s  a  medium 
around  that  generates  the  kind  of  response 
that  newspapers  do.  More  often  than  not, 
media  planners  ignore  it  at  most  major 
agencies  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  buy. 

QWhat  do  you  think  of  readership 
•  as  a  metric?  And  is  it  working? 

PIPER  Carat  Press: 

I’m  a  huge,  huge  fan.  I’m  actually  on  the 
advisory  committee  for  ABC  and  the  reader 
profile  tool.  I  think  it’s  really  the  way  to  sell 
newspapers  going  forward.  If  you  start 
taking  the  reader  profile  tool  —  which  is 
gaining  acceptance  quite  fast  —  you  can 
start  analyzing  newspaper  apples-to-apples 
against  other  media.  It’s  much  easier  to  sell. 

STANTON  Vertis  Media/TNN: 

We  had  some  conversations  with  the  L.A. 
Times  that  they  might  move  to  ROP  based 
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on  readership,  based  on  the  day  of  the 
week,  and  all  that.  I  don’t  know  if  other 
publications  are  going  to  jump  on  that  as 
well.  We’re  most  concerned  about  [circu¬ 
lation  scandals  beyond]  Dallas,  Newsday, 
and  the  Sun-Times.  Who  else  is  going  to 
come  out  of  the  woodwork  at  this  time? 
What  we’re  challenged  with  is  to  make 
sure  the  audits  are  correct. 

BOGICH  Valassis: 

I  think  readership  is  a  metric  that 
understates  the  value  of  newspapers.  The 
readership  questions  as  a  whole  don’t  take 
into  account  usage,  which  I  think  is  a 
much  better  way  to  look  at  newspapers. 

I  just  conducted  10  focus  groups  across 
the  country  on  preprint  usage,  with  news¬ 
paper  subscribers  and  non-subscribers. 

We  found  a  huge  percentage  of  non-sub¬ 
scribers  still  accessed  newspaper  inserts 
in  advertising.  Where  if  you  were  to  ask 
them  on  a  readership  score,  they  would 
say  they  don’t  read.  If  you  were  to  ask  if 
they  use  it,  they  will  say  yes. 

Q  Would  you  be  interested  in 
•  address-specific  delivery? 

SHAMBER6NSA; 

Our  view  has  always  been  that  if  news¬ 
papers  had  the  capability,  it  would  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  generate  a  new 
revenue  stream  in  competition  with  solo 
direct-mail  marketers. 

LAWRENCE  BestBuy: 

We  have  to  get  to  the  ZIP  level  first.  A 
lot  of  papers  aren’t  there  yet.  They  group 
ZIPs  into  broader  zones,  and  so  minimally 
they  have  to  get  to  ZIP  level.  There  are 
papers  that  are  going  beyond  that,  either 
to  sub-ZIP  or  address-specific.  But  quite 
honestly,  all  the  audits  are  done  at  ZIP 
level  and  all  the  tracking  is  done  at  ZIP 
level.  We  need  to  see  that  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  sub-ZIP  level,  and  I  don’t  know 
if  that  will  come  into  enough  papers  that 
are  out  there  that  could  do  it.  It  would  be 
a  bit  difficult  from  an  advertising  perspec¬ 
tive  to  be  assured  of  the  numbers  you 
would  be  getting  from  the  newspaper. 

BAUMEL  CompUSA: 

At  this  time,  it  would  be  too  much  for 
us.  But  in  the  future  that  would  be  great, 
especially  with  the  Sunday  paper  —  not 
TMC  products. 

STANTON  Vertis  Media/nsnST: 

Lowe’s  has  a  very  robust  [customer] 
database.  If  there  is  a  way  we  would  be 


able  to  merge  the  household  information 
of  subscribers  to  the  Lowe’s  database,  we 
would  be  able  to  send  a  very  targeted  dis¬ 
tribution  program.  The  sky  could  poten¬ 
tially  be  the  limit. 

PIPER  Carat  Press: 

I  have  been  on  record  by  telling  every 
newspaper  that  has  come  to  me  with  the 
w  hole  idea  of  being  able  to  go  sub-ZIP 
code  or  addressability  to  drop  the  idea 
and  not  spend  another  dollar  exploring  it. 
Because  basically  you  are  never  going  to 
find  an  advertiser  that  is  willing  to  pay  the 
money  to  make  that  end  of  the  business 
profitable.  You  are  also  going  to  further 
deteriorate  any  value  that  your  editorial 
product  has  by  customizing  it  down  to 
that  level. 

A  number  of  papers,  short  of  going  to 
specific  addressability,  have  been  going  to 
sub-ZIP  codes.  Advo  has  been  doing  it  for 
years.  Advo  charges  less  per  thousand 
than  the  newspapers  do  already.  You’re 
investing  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
to  add  equipment  and  process  and  logis¬ 
tics  to  compete  with  someone  who  already 
undersells  you  on  price.  You’re  going  to 
have  to  drop  your  rates  to  get  your  adver¬ 
tisers  to  run  with  something  that  is  more 
targeted. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  An  industry  that 
can’t  even  standardize  their  rate  cards  is 
not  going  to  make  money  selling  [a  prod¬ 
uct]  that  is  targetable  on  an  address-by- 
address  basis. 

If  you  talk  to  insert  advertisers,  of 
course  they  are  going  to  want  that  —  be¬ 
cause  if  you  think  about  it,  what  they  are 
looking  at  doing  is  printing  less  pieces  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  the  waste.  If  you  look  at  it  from 
the  newspapers’  standpoint,  a  lot  of  waste 
is  where  the  profit  is.  If  you  eliminate  that, 
you’re  putting  in  all  this  money  to  sell  less 
copies  of  your  paper. 

BRUCCOLIERE  Vertis  Media/TNN 

If  the  w'aste  we  are  saving  is  offset  with 
the  premium  they’re  charging,  then  yes, 
it’s  going  to  be  worth  it  for  us.  If  you 
could  eliminate  undesirable  households 
and  save  on  printing,  we’ll  gladly  pay  a 
premium. 

BOGICH  Valassis: 

We  brought  a  new  advertiser  to  the 
newspaper  about  18  months  ago  —  IKEA 
—  and  we  worked  with  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  who  took  their  subscriber  list  and 
duplicated  it  with  IKEA’s  distribution  list 
so  we  could  actually  deliver  catalogues  via 
the  newspaper  as  opposed  to  direct  mail. 


It  saved  the  advertiser  tons  of  money  and 
it  increased  awareness.  It  was  clearly 
a  very  productive  use  of  the  advertiser’s 
dollar. 

The  main  piece  that  went  into  the  news¬ 
paper  went  to  direct  mail.  We  measured 
both  pre-  and  post-awareness  and  the  in¬ 
tent  to  purchase  with  people  who  received 
the  catalogue  via  direct  mail  and  those 
people  who  received  the  catalogue  via 
newspapers.  We  found  a  better  response 
via  newspaper. 

QWhat  are  your  thoughts  about 
•  the  increase  of  “other  paid” 
circulation? 

LAWRENCE  Best  Buy: 

I’ve  got  very  strong  opinions  on  that. 

I  think  that  third-party  sponsored  copies, 
what  they  call  “intermittent  circulation,” 

—  which  I  just  love  —  is  a  great  market¬ 
ing  tool  that  we  have  taken  advantage 
of  for  certain  events  like  a  grand  openings 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  Should  those 
numbers  be  included  in  the  top  line  of 
the  audit?  Absolutely  not.  That’s  my 
opinion. 

BOGICH  Valassis: 

I  would  just  like  it  to  be  identified.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  want  it  weeded  out  be¬ 
cause  not  all  advertisers  are  created  equal. 
That  circulation  can  be  very  valuable  to 
advertiser  A  and  not  advertiser  B.  What 
I  would  like  is  an  identification  of  what’s 
what.  If  I  know  more  about  that  distribu¬ 
tion,  I  can  then  make  more  intelligent 
decisions. 

QWhat  do  you  think  about  the 
•  new  ABC  rules  that  require 
papers  to  report  circ  on  a  daily  basis? 

STANTON  Vertis  Media/TNN: 

It’s  been  long  overdue,  and  I  think 
it’s  great  that  they  are  moving  in  that 
direction. 

SHAMBERG  NSA: 

It’s  a  good  thing.  It  impacts  us  because 
we  have  advertisers  who  choose  to  adver¬ 
tise  on  different  days  of  the  week,  and  they 
sometimes  move.  The  reality  is,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Friday  and  Wednesday  is 
significant. 

PIPER  Carat  Press: 

You  get  to  a  point  where  you  want  the 
right  information  to  make  your  decisions 
but  sometimes  the  rules  and  things  that 
are  put  in  place  just  add  more  parts  to 
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Deanne  Fitzmaurice  /  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

From  Baghdad  to  Oakland,  Saleh  Khalaf’s  father,  Raheem,  has  stayed  at  the  boy’s  bedside,  ready  with  a  comforting  touch. 


The  pictures  that  warmed  hearts  and  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 


Photographer  Deanne  Fitzmaurice  and 
writer  Meredith  May 


Congratulations  to  Chronicle  photographer  Deanne  Fitzmaurice  and  staff  writer  Meredith  May. 

Their  five  stories,  headlined  "Operation  Lion  Heart,”  after  the  nickname  that  doctors  gave 
nine-year-old  Saleh  Khalaf  for  his  bravery,  offered  an  unflinching,  yet  sensitive,  glimpse  into 
one  family’s  anger,  grief  and  courage. 

"Operation  Lion  Heart”  portrayed  the  efforts  at  Oakland’s  Children’s  Hospital  to  mend 
Saleh’s  wounds,  after  the  Iraqi  boy  was  nearly  killed  in  an  explosion.  Fitzmaurice  received 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  feature  photography  for  her  photo  essay,  and  May  recently  won  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  in  feature  writing  from  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  for 
her  work  on  the  series. 
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the  decision-making  process  without  weed¬ 
ing  out  other  parts.  In  light  of  recent  events, 
it’s  needed. 

QDo  you  find  that  newspapers  are 
•  innovative  in  ofifering  value- 
added  marketing  programs/auctions 
to  your  buy? 

BOGICH  Valassis: 

Define  “innovative”  (laughs).  I  would  tell 
you  that  they  are  some  newspapers  that  are 
proactive  and  come  back  with  new  ideas, 
new  innovations,  and  new  products,  and 
those  are  people  we  stay  in  touch  with  and 
probably  at  the  end  of  the  day  do  more 
business  with.  I  will  tell  you  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  newspapers  when  selling 
themselves  are  “rate,  date,  and  do  you  want 
to  have  lunch?” 

LAWRENCE  Best  Buy: 

They’re  starting  to  do  that  more  —  and 
frankly,  we’re  starting  to  listen  more.  Often 
they  tend  to  go  with  people  who  are  better 
known  to  them,  people  who  are  in  their 
community.  It’s  hard  with  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  partly  because  they  don’t  allow 
enough  lead  time  when  they  come  up  with 
these  ideas.  It’s  also  difficult  to  execute 


Free  training 

for  your  copy  editors 

Your  newspaper’s  copy  editors 
can  hone  their  skills  and  feel  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  same  time  if  you  send 
them  to  the  weeklong  Summer 
Institute  for  Midcareer  Copy  Editors. 
What’s  better,  the  training  is  free, 
and  most  of  their  costs,  including 
lodging  and  air  fare,  are  covered. 

The  seminar,  which  will  begin 
Sunday  evening,  July  10,  goes 
beyond  basics  to  tackle  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  including  high- 
level  editing  and  management 
skills.  It’s  funded  by  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Foundation  and 
offered  at  a  top  journalism  school. 

For  more  information  and  an 
application,  visit: 
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If  you  have  questions,  contact: 
Professor  Bill  Cloud 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication 

Campus  Box  3365,  Carroll  Hall 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 
E-mail:  bcloud@email.unc.edu 
Applications  due:  May  13,  2005 


something  different  in  each  market  and 
not  have  it  scalable.  We  are  starting  to  do 
more,  though. 

BRUCCOLIERE  Vertis  Media/TNN: 

One  of  the  things  that  I  can  think  of  is 
there  was  a  trend  lately  where  papers  were 
coming  to  us  with  these  auctions.  I  think  it’s 
pretty  cool.  Some  of  our  clients  were  more 
lukewarm  on  it.  I  understand  the  concept: 
You  can  get  rid  of  some  slow-moving  stock 
in  your  stores  and  replace  it  with  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  We  haven’t  had  an  advertiser  take 
advantage  of  that.  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty 
good  idea. 

PIPER  Carat  Press: 

I  just  had  a  meeting  with  a  number  of 
publishers  with  the  big  publishing  groups 
this  past  month  about  that  very  topic  and 
the  fact  they  are  not  being  innovative  to 
much  of  any  degree.  But  all  of  the  big  pub¬ 
lishing  groups,  as  an  example,  all  realize 
that  they  need  to  be  more  innovative  and 
they  are  all  working  toward  that,  the  most 
I’ve  seen  in  years.  Newspapers  over  the  past 
couple  of  years,  with  the  growth  of  inserts, 
have  pretty  much  become  to  some  degree 
just  a  carrier  for  inserts  —  which  really 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  paper,  which  is  really  the  strength 
to  begin  with.  So  they  are  realizing  they 
have  to  be  more  innovative  to  get  people  to 
actually  run  in  the  pages  of  the  newspaper 
again. 

QAre  you  concerned  that  young 
•  people  aren’t  reading  the  paper? 

SHAMBERG  NSA: 

I  think  sometimes  the  industry  gets  sen¬ 
sitive  about  the  demographic  that  is  reading 
their  product  because  it’s  not  young.  The 
reality  is,  it’s  a  really  good  demographic  and 
a  really  broad  demographic.  So  that’s  a  sell¬ 
ing  point,  but  you  can’t  ignore  the  fact  that 
younger  readers  are  important  and  their 
habits  are  important ...  it’s  going  to  get  less 
attractive  unless  they  bring  some  new  blood 
into  the  pool. 

BOGICH  Valassis: 

It’s  a  huge  issue  for  a  lot  of  our  advertis¬ 
ers  —  the  decline  in  usage  of  the  vehicle  by 
younger  people.  Our  way  to  respond  to  that 
is  to  find  alternate  newspapers,  to  find  the 
commuter  papers,  to  find  college  newspa¬ 
pers  targeted  at  the  18-  to  35-year-olds. 

PIPER  Carat  Press: 

The  answer  that  most  papers  have  come 
up  with  —  and  there  are  some  really  good 


TOP  50  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISERS  IN  2004 

Company _ Dollars  Spent  (OOP) 


1 

SBC  Communications 

$804,906 

2 

Verizon  Communications 

$644,433 

3 

General  Motors  Corp.  Loc.  Dir. 

$567,071 

4 

Ford  Motor  Co.  Loc.  Dir. 

$518,915 

5 

Federated  Dept.  Stores 

$475,110 

6 

General  Motors  Corp. 

$459,350 

7 

Sprint  Corp. 

$443,705 

8 

May  Dept.  Stores  Co. 

$429,602 

9 

DaimlerChrysler  AG  Loc.  Dir. 

$384,221 

10 

Time  Warner 

$374,968 

11 

Toyota  Motor  Corp.  Loc.  Dir. 

$326,481 

12 

General  Motors  Corp.  Dir.  Assn. 

$300,349 

13 

Ford  Motor  Co.  Dir.  Assn. 

$298,750 

14 

Walt  Disney  Co. 

$255,745 

1.5 

Honda  Motor  Co.  Ltd.  Loc.  Dir. 

$236,133 

16 

Nissan  Motor  Co.  Ltd.  Loc.  Dir. 

$212,950 

17 

Dillard’s 

$210,978 

18 

Sony  Corp. 

$185,304 

19 

Fry’s  Electronics 

$181,900 

20 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

$178,183 

21 

General  Electric  Co. 

$177,785 

22 

Toyota  Motor  Corp.  Dir.  Assn. 

$170,048 

23 

DaimlerChrysler  AG 

$166,007 

24 

Nextel  Communications 

$157,818 

25 

DaimlerChrysler  AG  Dir.  Assn. 

$155,406 

26 

Deutsche  Telekom  AG 

$150,369 

27 

National  Amusements 

$148,756 

28 

Target  Corp. 

$148,040 

29 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

$143,827 

30 

Hyundai  Corp.  Loc.  Dir. 

$143,250 

31 

Best  Buy  Co. 

$142,254 

32 

JC  Penney  Co. 

$138,724 

33 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

$144,603 

34 

Kohls  Corp. 

$106,820 

35 

Sports  Authority 

$103,021 

36 

Nissan  Motor  Co.  Ltd. 

$92,330 

37 

Toyota  Motor  Corp. 

$87,690 

38 

Walgreens  Co. 

$85,397 

39 

Citigroup 

$84,953 

40 

Home  Depot 

$82,115 

41 

Comcast  Corp. 

$80,660 

42  Kroger  Co. 

$80,639 

43 

JP  Morgan  Chase  &  Co. 

$80,556 

44 

Dreamworks  SKG 

$79,885 

45 

Mazda  Motor  Corp.  Loc.  Dir. 

$77,791 

46 

Volkswagen  AG  Loc.  Dir. 

$71,294 

47 

Circuit  City  Stores 

$70,304 

48 

Lowes  Cos. 

$69,722 

49 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

$69,135 

50 

Rooms  to  Go 

$68,587 

Source;  TNS  Media  Intelligence 
Based  on  local  and  national  newspapers 
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ones  out  there  —  is  the  separate  paper  that 
targets  that  18-to-34  segment.  It’s  a  sepa¬ 
rate  product  that  has  no  ties  to  the  parent 
paper.  Does  that  reader  then  evolve  into  the 
main  paper?  I  don’t  think  they  do,  and  I 
don’t  think  the  numbers  support  that  they 
do.  Is  there  a  better  way  of  extending  the 
brand  of  the  parent  paper  rather  than  creat¬ 
ing  a  separate  [product]  with  a  separate 
name  and  a  separate  writing  stalf?  Perhaps 
they  should  be  including  more  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  main  paper. 

QWhat  frustrates  you  most  about 
•  newspapers? 

LAWRENCE  Best  Buy: 

Probably  the  fact  that  you  can  talk  about 
these  things  for  eight  years  and  then  they 
will  finally  do  them.  You  feel  like  a  little 
dripping  faucet. 

SHAMBERGNSA: 

The  industry  in  general  has  not  been 
aggressive  to  provide  value  in  their  product, 
improved  value,  year  to  year,  looking  at  how 
to  make  this  a  better,  more  valuable,  and 
easier  product  to  buy  for  their  advertisers. 
The  economics  in  their  price/value  relation¬ 


ship  has  declined.  You  are  charging  more 
for  less.  You’re  talking  to  fewer  people  and 
you’re  charging  more  for  it. 

I  think  the  quality  of  the  product  is  im¬ 
portant  [from  an  editorial  standpoint],  but 
I  don’t  necessarily  believe  there  is  a  direct 
link  to  why  people  are  buying  newspapers 
and  how  they’re  reading  advertising.  It’s  not 
simply  based  on  whether  it’s  a  really  high- 
quality  newspaper  and  whether  they  have  a 
lot  of  Pulitzers.  It’s  a  case  of  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  reading  it  versus  how  many  people 
are  using  the  Internet  or  listening  to  radio 
or  reading  their  direct  mail.  How  can  I,  as 
an  advertiser,  buy  your  product?  How  can  I 
target  it?  How  can  I  assure  I’m  delivering  it 
in  the  most  efficient  way  possible? 

The  one  I  always  point  to  is  the  TMC 
product.  We  would  love  to  see  industry¬ 
wide  research  on  the  readership  and  value 
of  TMC  versus  paid  home  delivery.  We  get 
asked  that  question  by  advertisers,  and  we 
can’t  find  one  quality  study. 

BOGICH  Valassis: 

I  think  the  industry  is  myopic.  I  don’t 
think  that  they  are  forward-thinking.  I 
don’t  think  they  address  the  advertisers’ 
needs,  as  an  industry. 


Just  having  come  back  from  the  [NAA 
Marketing]  conference  in  Dallas,  I  thought 
it  was  reprehensible  the  way  the  advertisers 
they  had  up  onstage  basically  derided  the 
product.  And  I  sat  watching  the  guy  from 
Zales  just  steamed  because  I  think  the 
newspaper  industry  could  do  marvelous 
things  for  them,  but  I  don’t  think  that  any¬ 
body  in  the  industry  has  addressed  his 
needs  properly. 

We  don’t  take  the  time  as  an  industry 
to  listen  to  customers  and  respond  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  take  the  time  to  say,  look,  it’s 
cheaper  than  direct  mail  or  more  effective 
than  doing  broadcast.  And  that’s  how  we 
approach  it.  You  know  what?  Your  attrib¬ 
utes  shouldn’t  be  the  other  person’s  short¬ 
comings.  I  don’t  think  there  was  anybody 
from  a  progressive  standpoint  saying,  here’s 
how  newspapers  work  most  effectively.  I 
don’t  think  there  was  any  kind  of  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The  only  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  at  those  presentations  was 
the  train,  and  it’s  not  if  we’re  going  to  die, 
it’s  when. 

And  I  think  that’s  wxong.  I  think  the  in¬ 
dustry  doesn’t  do  itself  justice.  The  market¬ 
ing  conference  didn’t  get  me  excited  —  it 
got  me  worried.  That  shouldn’t  happen.  11 


Quinnipiag  U: 


STORY  TIME 

Quinnipiac  recently 
sponsored  o  trip  for 
graduate  journalism 
students  to  the  nationally 
recognized  Nieman 
Conference  on 
Narrative  Journalism. 
What  did  they  learn? 
That  technique  and 
style  can  be  used  in 
narrative  writing  to 
tell  nonfiction  stories 
creatively. 


QUINNIPIAC  ON 
THE  CAMPAIGN 

To  help  Connecticut  voters  learn 
more  about  last  year's  Presidential 
race,  students  from  the  M.S. 
program  in  Interactive 
Communications  designed  j// 
and  created  a  website 
for  television  station  Fox 
61 .  They  got  to  strut  their 
stuff  and  prove  to  high-level 
professionals  they've  got  skills. 


MAKE  YOUR  MOVE 


Quinnipiac  University  is 

preparing  news  professionals  and 
interactive  multimedia  producers  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  technological 
innovations  of  tomorrow.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-462-1944  or 
visit  www.quinnipiac.edu. 

Quinnipiac  University 

Hamden,  Connecticut 


THE  FUTURE,  TODAY 

Did  you  know  that  the  Ed  McMahon 
Mass  Communications  Center  now  has 
a  high-definition  TV  (HDTV)  studio?  It 
makes  Quinnipiac  one  of  the  country's 
first  universities  to  give  students  access  to 
these  state-of-the-art  facilities  -  the  kind 
used  by  ESPN  and  NBC. 
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No  single  paper 
dominated  th  is 
year’s  awards, 
but  prize- 
woithy  subjects 
included  war, 
weather,  and 
the  sex  lives 
of  governors. 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  Board  spread  the  wealth  around 
this  year  in  its  choices  for  the  89th  annual  awards,  with  just 
two  newspapers,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Los  Angeles 
Times,  winning  more  than  one  prize.  Even  an  alternative 
weekly,  Willamette  Week,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  took  a  prize  — 
marking  just  the  fifth  time  a  weekly  had  won  a  Pulitzer,  with  the  last  being 
The  Village  Voice  (for  international  reporting)  in  2000. 

“The  prizes  were  spread  across  13  news  organizations,  and  27  were  among  the  finalists  with  an 
interesting  variety,”  Pulitzer  Administrator  Sig  Gissler  said  on  April  4  after  revealing  the  winners 
at  Columbia  University’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

War  and  weather  provided  a  number  of  subjects  that  received  notice.  Both  photography  nods 
went  to  Iraq-related  photos,  while  another  four  finalists  received  mentions  for  Iraq-inspired  work. 

On  the  weather  front,  six  winners  and  finalists  took  accolades  for  bringing  insight  into  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  and  the  devastating  tsunami.  The  sexual  behavior  of  two  governors,  Neil  Goldschmidt 
of  Oregon  and  Jim  McGreevey  of  New  Jersey,  provided  issues  that  garnered  Pulitzer  honors  for 
WiUamette  Week  and  The  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  number  of  Pulitzer  Prize  journalism  entries  was  dowTi  this  year,  at  1,326  entries  for  work  done 
in  2004  (compared  to  1,423  for  2003).  Once  again  the  secret  list  of  finalists  was  leaked  early  on  by 
judges,  but  the  winners  were,  more  or  less,  kept  under  wraps  until  the  official  unveiling.  —  Joe  Strupp 


Breaking  News 
Photography: 
The  Associated 
Press 

Anja  Niedringhaus 
snapped  this  photo  of  a 
U.S.  Marine  of  the  1st 
Division  carrying  a  good- 
luck  mascot  on  his  back, 
as  his  unit  pushed  farther 
into  the  western  part  of 
Fallujah  on  Nov.  14. 
Niedringhaus  and  the 
other  10  members  of  an 
AP  team  that  included 
Khalid  Mohammed, 

Bilal  Hussein,  Karim 
Kadim,  Samir  Mizban, 
Mohammed  Uraibi, 

Jim  MacMillan,  John  B. 
Moore,  Murad  Sezer, 
Muhammed  Muheisen, 
and  Brennan  Linsley, 
brought  the  war  in  Iraq 
home  through  a  series  of 
startling  and  sometimes 
controversial  images. 


Feature  Photography:  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Nine-year-old  Iraqi  boy  Saleh  Khalaf  lost  his  right  hand,  his  left  eye,  and  the  skin  on  his  abdomen 
in  an  explosion  in  Iraq.  This  image,  captured  by  San  Francisco  Chronicle  photographer  Deanne 
Fitzmaurice,  was  one  in  a  compelling  series  that  illustrated  the  courage  of  the  injured  child  and 
the  doctors  who  fought  to  save  his  life.  Her  photos  ran  with  five  stories  by  staff  writer  Meredith  May 
and  headlined  “Operation  Lion  Heart,"  after  the  nickname  the  doctors  gave  Khalaf  for  his  bravery. 
Fitzmaurice  and  May  first  began  telling  Saleh’s  story  on  Nov.  10,  2003,  within  hours  of  the  boy's 
arrival  with  his  father,  Raheem,  at  Children's  Hospital  Oakland.  Over  the  next  11  months,  they 
followed  his  family's  journey  from  Iraq  to  be  reunited  with  Saleh,  and  documented  key  moments 
of  the  boy’s  recovery.  Fitzmaurice’s  Pulitzer  is  the  first  won  by  the  newspaper  since  1996. 


Pi-tbuc  Service:  Los  Angeles  Times,  tor  inner- 
city  hospital  investigation 

Breaking  News  Reporting:  The  Star-Ledger 
(Newark,  NJ.),  for  coverage  of  Gov.  Jim  McGreevey's 
resignation 

Investigative  Reporting:  Willamette  Week 
(Portland,  Ore.),  Nigel  Jaquiss,  for  investigating 
Gov.  Neil  Goldschmidt's  sex  scandal 

Explanatory  Reporting:  The  Boston  Globe, 
Gareth  Cook,  for  an  examination  of  the  ethics  of 
stem-cell  research 

Beat  Reporting:  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Amy 
Dockser  Marcus,  for  coverage  of  cancer  survivors 

National  Reporting:  The  New  York  Times, 

Walt  Bogdanich,  for  coverage  of  deadly  railroad 
crossings 

Lvternationai.  Reporting:  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Kim  Murphy,  for  Russian  coverage; 
Newsday,  Dele  Olojede,  for  Rwanda  coverage 

Feature  Writing:  Chicago  Tribune,  Julia 
Keller,  for  post-tornado  coverage 

Commentary:  The  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland), 
Connie  Schultz 

Criticism:  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Joe  Morgenstern 

Editorial  Wrihng:  The  Sacramento  Bee, 

Tom  Philp 

Editorial  Cartooning:  The  Courier-Journal 
(Louisville,  Ky.),  Nick  Anderson 

Breaking  News  Photography:  The 
Associated  Press,  Staff,  for  Iraq  photography 

Feature  Photography:  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Deanne  Fitzmaurice 


Investigative  Reporting:  Willamette  Week,  Portland,  Ore. 


Oregon  weekly  digs  dirt,  net!!  a  prize 


BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 

The  alternative  weekly 

Willamette  Week  in  Portland,  Oie., 
was  ready  to  publish  the  product  of 
two  months  of  nearly  sleepless  reporting 
when  a  competitor  nearly  stole  the  thunder 
from  what  editor  Mark  Zusman  calls  one 
of  the  biggest  stories  his  paper  had  ever 
published. 

Nearly  11  months  later,  the  Week  got  the 
last  word  when  it  was  awarded  the  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  Pulitzer  for  Nigel  Jaquiss’ 
expose  of  former  Oregon  CJov.  Neil  Gold¬ 
schmidt’s  hidden  sexual  misconduct  with  a 
14-year-old  girl  during  the  ’70s. 

Everyone  at  the  Week,  which  has  four 
news  reporters  on  its  13-person  editorial 
staff,  shared  Jaquiss’  glory  when  the  prizes 
were  announced  on  April  4,  as  Zusman  says 


Willamette  Week  Editor  Mark  Zusman,  left,  and  award- 
winner  Nigel  Jaquiss  share  in  the  weekly’s  triumph 


the  story  came  out  of  weeks  of  round-the- 
clock  collaborative  effort. 

The  story  began  with  a  month  of  public 
records  research.  When  Jaquiss  and  Zusman 
decided  it  was  time  to  start  interviewing 


people,  they  knew  their  aims  would  likely  be 
leaked  as  soon  as  they  made  the  first  phone 
call.  Sure  enough,  Zusman  soon  got  a  request 
that  he  lunch  with  Goldschmidt,  a  former 
Cabinet  official  in  the  Carter  administration 
then  working  for  the  Oregon  Board  of  High¬ 
er  Education  and  an  equity  firm.  After 
a  meal  during  which  no  one  brought 
up  the  story,  Goldschmidt  had  some 
j  ciyptic  parting  words  for  Zusman: 

“Go  get  ’em.” 

The  paper  went  forward  —  and 
when  it  came  time  to  seek  comment 
Ijl  Goldschmidt,  the  paper  faced 
a  decision  about  how  much  advance 
notice  to  give.  “In  part  out  of  respect 
for  the  guy,  and  because  we  knew  this 
would  probably  be  a  career-ender,  we 
gave  him  a  week,”  Zusman  says. 

The  next  morning  the  early  notice 
blew  up  in  their  faces,  as  Goldschmidt  re¬ 
signed  from  all  public  positions,  citing  health 
reasons,  and  scheduled  a  meeting  with  rival 
daily  The  Oregonian,  where  he  surprised  all 
by  admitting  his  misdeeds.  Zusman  had  no 
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to  be  earned  by  a  weekly,  and  the  Week 
beat  out  finalists  from  The  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  The  New  York  Times. 
“The  culture  around  here  is  that  this 
award  is  serves  as  sort  of  an  inspiration 
for  everyone,  not  just  Nigel,  that  this 
place  is  capable  of  doing  world-class 
work,”  Zusman  says. 


serving  as  Portland  s  mayor)  an  “affair.” 

Jaquiss  received  official  word  about  the 
big  win  when  he  got  a  phone  call  from 
Western  Union,  reading  a  telegram  from 
Lee  Bollinger,  president  of  Columbia 
University.  “I  didn't  know  Western  Union 
still  existed,”  Jaquiss  jokes. 

The  Pulitzer  was  only  the  fifth  ever 


choice  but  to  post  the  story  online,  days 
before  it  would  appear  in  the  weekly. 

Stolen  thunder  or  not,  the  Week  got 
credit  for  its  reporting  long  before  the 
Pulitzer  nod.  The  Oregonian  was  criticized 
for  being  too  sympathetic  to  Goldschmidt 
in  its  coverage,  and  for  calling  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  14-year-old  (while  he  was 


Commentary: 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 
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BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


WITH  DEBATE  RAGING  THIS  YEAR 
about  the  need  for  more  female 
Op-Ed  columnists,  it’s  appro¬ 
priate  that  Connie  Schultz  became  the  first 
woman  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  commen¬ 
tary  since  2001.  “I’m  a  woman  writer,” 

The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland  staffer  tells 
E&P.  “If  you  saw  my  column  without  my 
name  on  it,  you  would  still  know  it’s  written 
by  a  woman.” 

Other  labels  Schultz  uses  to  describe 
herself  range  from  working-class  bom  to 
not  syndicated,  though  she  does  do  some 
national  commentary.  To  find  great  female 
writers,  says  Schultz,  newspapers  and 
syndicates  need  to  look  to  America’s  heart¬ 
land  —  not  just  the  coasts. 

Schultz,  47,  adds  that  her  blue-collar 
roots  (her  father  was  a  factory  worker  and 
her  mother  a  nurse’s  aide)  permeate  her 
writing  as  she  tries  to  give  a  voice  to  those 
who  often  have  none.  One  Pulitzer-winning 
piece  focused  on  a  coat-check  person  forced 


Editorial  Cartooning:  The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 


drawings  by  various  artists  were  in  color. 

Anderson’s  politics  are  liberal,  but  he  says 
he  also  favors  governmental  “gridlock.”  He 
explains  that  he  has  voted  Democratic  for 
president  and  Republican  for  Congress 
because  he  believes  in  checks  and  balances. 
Now,  says  Anderson,  the  government  has 
turned  so  conservative  that  it  makes  him 
look  more  liberal  than  he  is. 

The  38-year-old  Anderson,  who  joined 
the  Courier-Journal  in  1991,  praised  it  for 
having  a  staff  editorial  cartoonist  when 
many  papers  today  don’t. 

Anderson’s  Pulitzer  brought  words  of 
praise  from  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  which  has  syndicated  him  since  the 
mid-1990s.  “Nick  has  deserved  this  for  a 
long  time,”  says  Alan  Shearer,  WPWG’s  edi¬ 
torial  director/general  manager.  “He’s  got¬ 
ten  more  and  more  consistent.  He’s  a  really 
hard  worker,  and  one  of  the  good  guys.” 

WPWG  Managing  Editor  James  Hill 
adds:  “Nick’s  art  is  very  modern  and  origi¬ 
nal.  He  does  genuinely  funny  cartoons,  but 
also  drives  his  points  home  well.”  S 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WHEN  SUBMITTING  EDITORIAL 
cartoons  for  the  2004  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  Nick  Anderson  included 
many  oppxjsing  the  Iraq  war.  This  year,  his 
package  featured  some  Iraq  commentary, 
but  also  cartoons  on 
the  presidential  race, 

GOP  ethics,  the  econ- 

omy,  health  care,  gay  HBiBI 

rights,  and  other  top- 

ics.  “I  was  careful  to 

have  a  wide  range  of 

issues  and  approach- 

es,”  says  The  Courier-  ^ 

Journal  of  Louisville  Nick  Anderson: 

staffer.  “If  I  did  mostly 

Iraq  ^ain,  it  could  have  looked  obsessive.” 

Variety  worked,  as  Anderson  nabbed  his 
profession’s  biggest  prize. 

Much  of  Anderson’s  2004  work  was  in 
color,  as  he  joined  a  growing  group  leaving 
black  and  white  behind.  A  recent  look  at 
the  “Daily  Editorial  Cartoons”  section  of 
Daryl  Cagle’s  Web  site  showed  23  of  103 


Columnist  Connie  Schultz  beams  as  her  co¬ 
workers  at  The  Plain  Dealer  erupt  in  cheers. 
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Through  the  power  of  words,  Tom  Pliilp  brought  to  lil'e 
the  idea  of  retxirniiig  a  piece  of  Caliloniia  to  its  origind  glory. 
Along  the  way,  lie  earned  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 


'/0/3,  despite  the  vigorous  objections  of  John  Muir 
and  other  leading  conservationists,  Congress  locked  away 
California’s  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  under  300  feet  of  water. 
Generations  of  conservationists  have  dreamed  of  draining 
the  valley  ever  since. 


As  a  result  of  the  series,  “Hetch  Hetchy  Reclaimed,” 
California  is  now  studying  the  possibility  of  restoring  the 
valley.  And  conservationists  once  again  have  reason  to 
hope  that  the  nation  will  reclaim  Hetch  Hetchy  as  part 
of  its  natural  birthright. 


Tom  Philp  of  The  Sacramento  Bee  showed  The  McClatchy  Company  and  The  Sacramento  Bee  are 
that  such  a  dream  was  more  than  a  hintasy,  that  it  is  possible  proud  to  have  published  Tom  Philp’s  work.  We’re  proud  of 

to  reclaim  this  national  treasure  and  restore  it  to  Yosemite  the  Pulitzer  Prize  board’s  recognition  of  it.  Most  of  all,  we 

National  Park.  are  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  bringing 


He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  efforts. 


Life.  Captured  daily. 

The  Sacramento  Bee 

- sacbee.com 

-  A  McClatchy  Newspaper  — 


the  Pulitzer  Prize  board’s  recognition  of  it  Most  of  all,  we 
are  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  bringing 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  debate  back  to  life. 

Somewhere,  we  bet  John  Muir  is  proud,  too. 

mm 


Congratulations 
to  Sacramento  Bee 
Associate  Editor 
Tom  Philp 


^  Pulitzer  2005 


to  give  her  hard-earned  tip  money  to 
management.  “I  received  1,200  responses 
to  that  column  before  noon,”  recalls 
Schultz.  An  embarrassed  management 
changed  its  policy. 

Schultz  joined  the  paper  in  1993  and 
began  her  twice-weekly  column  in  2002. 
This  is  the  Plain  Dealers  first  Pulitzer 


since  1953,  and  Schultz  is  thrilled  to  win  it 
for  a  paper  she  feels  deserves  more  promi¬ 
nence.  “A  lot  of  great  people  work  here  — 
including  my  editor,  Stuart  Warner,”  she 
says.  “There’s  no  way  I  would  have  won 
without  him.” 

Warner,  the  Cleveland  daily’s  deputy 
features  editor  and  writing  coach,  says  of 


Schultz:  “I’ve  never  seen  a  columnist  catch 
on  so  quickly.  Connie  has  gone  from  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  hardly  anyone  knew  to  one  of 
the  most  honored  vmters  in  the  newspaper 
business.”  How?  Warner  cites  her  enthusi¬ 
asm,  compassion,  ability  to  connect  with 
working-class  readers,  and  willingness  to 
accept  writing  advice.  ® 


Feature  Writing: 
The  Chicago  Tribune 


No  twisting  the 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


W  small  town  of  Utica,  Ill.,  about 
an  hour  and  half  southwest 
of  Chicago,  the  big-city  paper  sensed  the 
tragedy  deserved  a  longer  look.  The 
Chicago  Tribunes  feature  department 
thought  staff  reporter  Julia  Keller  would  be 
the  perfect  fit,  the  one  who  could  fill  in  the 
details  after  the  news  sketches. 

“I  fought  it  viciously,  I  thought  it  was  a 
terrible  idea,”  says  Keller,  who  is  a  cultural 
critic  at  the  Tribune.  “The  metro  staff  did  a 
great  job  covering  the  tornado  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  with  great  detail  2md  great  energy.” 

Despite  her  doubts,  Keller  landed  the 
Tribune  its  first  Pulitzer  for  feature  writing 
with  a  remarkable  three-part  series  that 
followed  the  townspeople  before,  during, 
and  after  a  10-second  twister  leveled  one  of 
Utica’s  beloved  bars,  the  Milestone  Tap. 

Two  things  stood  out:  Keller’s  exhaustive 
reporting,  and  a  writing  style  similar  to  that 


HEN  A  TORNADO  STRUCK  THE 


The  foundation  of  the  Milestone  Tap,  the  beloved  Utica,  III.,  bar  that  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado. 


seen  in  magazines  and  books.  She  captured 
the  seemingly  mundane  details  that  people 
recall  after  a  shocking  experience,  like  the 
chicken  noodle  soup  that  Jim  Ventrice,  70, 
was  finishing  while  waiting  for  his  pork 
chop  sandwich.  Keller  grabbed  readers 
right  from  the  start  with  the  lede,  “Ten 
seconds.  Count  it.” 

It  took  Keller  seven  months  to  report  the 
story,  spending  several  days  in  Utica  each 
week  while  covering  her  other  beat.  “I  had 


to  learn  a  kind  of  patience,”  she  says  about 
winning  over  the  townspeople,  who  were 
weary  from  all  the  media  attention. 

Keller’s  editor  Tim  Bannon  says  the  se¬ 
ries  was  so  well  done,  the  paper  wanted  it 
for  Page  One.  “It  was  a  beautifiilly  reported 
and  beautifully  written  piece,”  he  says. 

A  few  days  after  she  won  the  Pulitzer, 
Keller  went  straight  to  Utica:  “I  wanted 
them  to  know  I  was  so  appreciative  that 
they  shared  their  stories  with  me.”  ® 


Editorial  Writing:  The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 

At  the ‘Bee,’ more  hell-raising  ahead 

BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER  voir,  which  supplies  most  of  San  Francisco 

After  two  years  of  BErac  in-  !  water  —  a  campaign  that  earned  him  this 
trigued  by  the  possibilities  for  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing, 

restoring  the  Hetch  Hetchy  valley  “I  gotta  tell  you,  it  scared  me,”  Philo  savs. 


BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 

After  two  years  of  being  in- 
trigued  by  the  possibilities  for 
restoring  the  Hetch  Hetchy  valley 
in  Yosemite  National  Park  —  an  area 
currently  covered  by  a  massive  reservoir  — 
Tom  PhUp  at  The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
finally  made  it  his  business  in  April  2004. 

By  August  he’d  put  together  a  series  of 
nine  editorials  proposing  to  drain  the  reser¬ 


voir,  which  supplies  most  of  San  Francisco’s 
water  —  a  campaign  that  earned  him  this 
year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing. 

“I  gotta  tell  you,  it  scared  me,”  Philp  says. 

“It  still  scares  me.  It’s  just  a  huge  topic.” 

At  the  Bee,  which  won  this  year  for  the 
first  time  since  1992  (when  it  won  two), 
editorial-page  crusades  are  business  as 
usual,  Philp  says:  “I  am  absolutely  sure  that 
more  hell-raising  lies  ahead.  Whether  it 


gets  recognized  out¬ 
side  of  our  ZIP  codes 
is  certainly  beyond 
our  control,  but  this 
particular  series  kind 
of  fits  into  a  broader 
pattern  of  behavior 
that  we’re  engaged  in.” 

Editorial  Writer  Tom  ^he  Hetch  Hetchy 
Philp  of  the  Sac  Bee  restoration  might 
be  getting  off  the 
ground.  The  state  department  of  water 
resources  is  assessing  new  research  suggest¬ 
ing  ways  to  restore  the  valley  and  restruc¬ 
ture  San  Francisco’s  water  supply.  0 
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THE  PLAIN  DEALER 
CONGRATULATES 
CONNIE  SCHULTZ, WINNER 
OE  THE  PULITZER  PRIZE 
FOR  COMMENTARY. 


The  judges  said  she  penned  a  collection  of 
“pungent  columns  that  provided  a  voice  for  the 
underdog  and  underprivileged.”  All  of  us  at 
The  Plain  Dealer  are  proud  of  Connie’s  accomplishment. 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


I 


BARSTRO' 


After  years 


GSP  President  Jens  Ljungberg  at  Nexpo  in 
Dallas,  with  a  Barstrom  TMC  labeler  applying 
sticky-note  ads  to  newspaper  copies  carried 
by  Quipp's  new  single-copy  gripper  conveyor 
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packaging  Inc.  “It’s  my  belief  that  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  will  be  applying 
notes.” 

George  was  speaking  on  the  first  day 
of  the  annual  Nexpo  technology  show 
and  conference,  a  day  when  the  host  city’s 
Dallas  Morning  News  carried  a  sticky- 
note  advertisement  on  its  front  page.  As 
it  happens,  Morning  News  ads  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  3M,  the  company  that  invent¬ 
ed  the  repositionable  sticky  notes  and 
made  them  famous  with  its  Post-it  brand. 

But  with  3M’s  Nexpo  booth  located 
in  the  middle  a  cluster  of  companies  all 
offering  notes,  sales  rep  Tom  DiChiara 
didn’t  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
sticky-note  business  has  taken  off.  “Yeah, 

I  remember  when  it  was  just  us,  and 
maybe  The  Kennedy  Group,”  he  says, 
referring  to  the  Cleveland-based  label 
and  packaging  products  firm. 

From  DiChiara’s  perspective,  though, 
the  competition  is  welcome.  For  one 
thing,  3M  figures  Post-it  Notes  have  a 
competitive  edge  as  one  of  the  five  most 
recognized  brands  in  America.  Probably 
more  important,  though,  the  competition 
in  price  and  design  is  finally  drawing  big 
papers  like  the  500,000-circulation 
Morning  News. 

“We’ve  got  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Houston,  Philadelphia ...  The  New  York 
Times  has  tested  notes,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  tested,”  DiChiara  says.  “As  the 
footprint  for  notes  builds,  and  we  go  from 
the  purely  local  paper  to  the  top  25 
national  markets,  you’re  going  to  see 
more  national  ads  on  notes.” 

“A  year  ago,  [none  of  the]  top  25  papers 
were  using  notes,”  says  Gary  Weiner, 
president  of  NAStar  Inc.,  the  Middleton, 
Wis.,  creator  of  NewsNotes.  Today,  four  of 
the  top  25  have  automated  notes  pro¬ 
grams,  he  continues,  and  two  more  man¬ 
ually  apply  their  notes. 

Front-page  advertising 

That  follows  a  progression  Weiner  says 
he  has  observed  since  2000,  when  small 
to  mid-size  papers  began  discovering  they 
could  charge  as  much  for  front-page 
placement  of  a  small  removable  note  as 
they  could  for  a  full-page  ad.  By  2003, 
dailies  in  the  100,000-  to  300,000-circu¬ 
lation  range  began  using  sticl^  notes  for 
the  same  reason,  he  adds. 

With  the  explosion  of  sticky-notes 
vendors,  mailrooms  at  big  papers  can 
finally  do  something  that  advertising 
departments  and,  especially,  newsrooms 
would  not  or  could  not  do:  Put  an  ad  on 
the  front  page  of  the  newspaper. 


But  vendors  say  that  editorial  resist¬ 
ance  is  fading  away.  “Initially,  five  or  seven 
years  ago,  that  would  be  the  objection: 
‘Not  on  my  front  page,’”  says  Mary  Roddy, 
market  manager  for  The  Kennedy 
Group’s  promotional-response  products. 

Coincidentally  or  not,  it  was  about  five 
years  ago  that  technology  made  sticky 
notes  much  more  attractive  to  larger 
papers.  The  process  of  applying  notes 
moved  from  hand  application  to  off-line 
machine  application  at  slow  speeds,  to 
application  at  press  speeds. 

“In  2000,  there  was  a  lot  of  interest. 


but  not  much  movement,”  says  GSP  Inc. 
Technical  Director  Maurice  Blanchet.  “It 
grew  quickly  after  that.” 

The  story  was  the  same  for  Accraply 
Inc.,  which  showed  its  applicator  running 
with  a  Ferag  UTR  gripper  conveyor. 
Though  its  first  customer  was  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Tribune  {E^P,  April  16,  2001), 
which  eventually  bought  11  machines. 
Sales  Engineer  Greg  Johnson  says  “the 
bulk  of  sales  have  been  in  the  last  three 
years.”  Among  the  most  recent  were  nine 
machines  installed  in  January  at  the 
Morning  News.  (Accraply  also  counts  the 
nearby  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  as  a 
customer.) 

Blanchet  says  GSP  labelers  generally 
“can  work  with  any  good-quality  material. 
It’s  very  forgiving.”  But  as  speed  rises,  he 
adds,  the  quality  of  the  material  has  to 


increase.  Most  label  suppliers,  he  adds, 
have  been  able  to  match  quality  require¬ 
ments  to  the  higher  speeds.  A  labeling 
machine  from  one  vendor  is  usually  able 
to  process  sticky-notes  from  a  number  of 
suppliers.  At  its  booth,  Accraply  promot¬ 
ed  such  labels  from  at  least  five  sources. 

“The  label  supplier  typically  supplies 
the  printed  notes,”  says  Johnson.  “They 
get  the  raw  stock,”  he  explains,  then  print, 
perforate  and  fan-fold  for  delivery. 

Depending  on  who  is  asked,  sticky-note 
use  began  at  larger  papers,  then  worked 
its  way  down  the  circulation-size  ladder 
—  or  vice  versa.  Most  seem  to 
agree  that  the  first  newspaper 
user  was  The  Buffalo  News,  in 
1999,  and  GSP  says  it  supplied 
the  News  with  its  first  applicator. 
“It  was  a  cooperative  effort 
between  3M  and  us,”  recalls 
Blanchet,  whose  company  dates 
from  the  1980s.  All  its  machines 
handle  both  conventional  and 
removable  labels. 

Accraply  says  3M  approached 
it  to  test  application  of  Post-it 
Notes,  and  that  its  machine,  too, 
works  with  both  types  of  labels. 
Calling  it  “the  fastest  one  that  we 
know  of,”  Johnson  says  the  label¬ 
er  can  now  apply  up  to  80,000 
notes  an  hour. 

At  Nexpo,  GSP  showed  its 
Barstrom  TMC  labeler  applying 
notes  (either  fan-folded  or 
rolled)  supplied  by  The  Kennedy 
Group  on  copies  carried  by 
Quipp’s  new  single-gripper  con¬ 
veyor  to  a  Quipp  501  stacker. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Post-it, 
GSP  and  Accraply  machines 
were  used  mostly  to  apply  mailing  labels 
to  TMC  products  or  national  publications 
(which  they  still  do).  The  Post-it  and  oth¬ 
er  removable  labels  transformed  the  la¬ 
beler  from  “production  tool”  to  potential 
revenue  generator  for  many  more 
prospective  customers,  says  Blanchet. 

Shape,  shine,  scent,  sequence 

At  the  same  time  that  more  notes  be¬ 
gan  appearing  on  front  pages,  the  notes 
themselves  began  changing. 

Once  little  more  than  a  simple,  colorful 
paper  square  carrying  a  brief  message, 
the  relatively  low-tech,  high-visibility, 
repositionable  note  can  now  be  a 
preprinted,  reprinted,  bar-coded,  die-cut, 
scented,  metallic  ad  that  can  be  lifted 
from  the  newspaper  and  left  as  a  re¬ 
minder  on  a  shopping  list,  car  dashboard. 


Bear  River  Publishing  Mailroom  Coordinator  Linda  Meyers 
with  Bowe  Bell  +  Howell  label  applicator/on-demand  printer 
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or  desktop  computer. 

NAStar  credits  its  NewsNotes  with 
taking  the  product  from  simple  variations 
on  the  original  Post-it  to  very  graphical 
ads  on  any  of  several  kinds  of  paper  and 
other  substrates.  Samples  include  an  auto 
sales  ad  on  a  note  die-cut  to  the  outline  of 
a  car,  a  supermarket  ad  that  smells  like 
bacon  (one  of 400  possible  scents),  and 
an  ad  that  includes  a  message  visible  only 
through  the  tinted  cellophane  portion  of 
another  note. 

Increasing  numbers  of  newspapers  are 
using  notes  with  scratch-off  coatings  for 
contests.  Newspapers  in  Lima,  Peru,  offer 
sticky  notes  as  proofs-of-purchase  that 
can  be  collected  in  a  coupon  book  and 
redeemed  for  merchandise,  like  the  old 
S&H  Green  Stamps. 

While  Blanchet  sees  sticky-note  adver¬ 
tising  growth  now  peaking  and  holding  at 
about  100  more  North  American  newspa¬ 
pers  each  year,  he  says  “it’s  just  beginning 
in  Europe  [and]  beginning  to  get  noticed” 
in  Latin  America. 

Johnson  says  Accraply  has  more  than 
250  machines  installed  at  100  sites  in 
North  America,  as  well  as  overseas  sites 
that  include  21  recent  installations  in 
Italy  and  four  in  France. 

Cuts  clutter,  lasts  longer 

For  advertisers,  stick}’  notes  have 
several  selling  points.  They  avoid  the 
problem  of  ad  clutter  because  there’s 
almost  never  another  advertiser  on  the 
front  page.  They  are  intuitive  because 
the  Post-it  brand  has  taught  consumers 
to  react  to  a  note  by  removing  it.  “And 
let’s  face  it,  if  you  can  get  an  ad  into 
someone’s  hand,  you’ve  got  a  good  chance 
of  being  more  effective,”  says  John 
George,  president  of  Express  Card  and 
Label  Co.,  a  Topeka,  Kan.-based  company 
that  expanded  from  food  labels  to  the 
newspaper  business  only  a  year  ago. 

Advertising  on  notes  not  only  avoids 
clutter,  but  also  helps  cut  through  it 
where  it’s  worst.  Much  notes  advertising, 
says  NAStar ’s  Weiner,  “is  used  as  a  pointer 
to  inserts”  —  which  in  some  Sunday 
editions  are  the  very  definition  of  clutter. 

And  notes  can  do  more  than  put  ads 
into  readers’  hands;  they  may  send  read¬ 
ers  into  retailers’  shops.  Reading  a  hidden 
message  on  a  NewsNote  may  require  a 
stop  at  a  store  counter  for  a  companion 
note  with  the  tinted  window  that  reveals 
the  message.  At  a  gas  station-convenience 
store,  for  example,  it  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  customer  paying  at  the 
pump  and  going  inside  in  the  hope  of  col¬ 


lecting  a  free  coffee  or  Coke,  says  Weiner. 

A  couple  of  days  after  they  run,  front¬ 
page  note  ads  enjoy  30%  to  40%  greater 
response  than  other  newspaper  ads, 
according  to  Weiner.  A  note  also  “has  a 
longer  shelf  life  for  an  ad,”  says  Lee 
Edwards,  from  Best  Label,  a  California 
NewsNotes  printer 
and  supplier.  That 
longer  life  afforded 


For  gripper 
conveyors, 
Accraply’s 
Model 

5203HS  can 
apply  75,000 
notes/hour. 

A  35,000/hr. 
model  works 
with  belt 
conveyors. 


by  repositioning  can  be  further  encour¬ 
aged  by  advertisers’  use  of  such  things  as 
calendars,  schedules,  and  programs  on  la¬ 
bels. 

Because  NewsNotes  suppliers  are 
established  in  10  U.S.  regions,  Weiner 
says,  “we  can  provide  five-day  turnaround 
times”  and  lower,  regional  shipping  costs. 
Besides  faster  advertising  for  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  core  customers,  Edwards  adds,  using 
ad  notes  “allows  newspapers  to  go  after 
the  co-op  money,  too.” 

On-demand  printer-applicator 

With  its  Action  Notes,  Bdwe  Bell  + 
Howell  brings  on-demand  printing  to 
label  application.  Its  system  also  prints 
and  applies  “linerless”  rolled  labels. 


As  a  less  expensive  alternative  for 
simple  monochrome  ads,  “we  can  take 
blank  rolls  and  print  labels,”  says  Labeling 
Sales  and  Marketing  Manager  John  F. 
Nicoli.  The  integrated  inkjet  printer  and 
applicator  also  can  localize,  personalize, 
date,  number,  or  bar  code  more  complex 
preprinted  sticky-note  ads. 

For  simple  ads  and  for  adding  variable 
or  sequential  data,  the  printer-applicator 
is  “excellent  for  text  and  line  art,”  says 
Nicoli.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  uses 
another  version  of  the  same  machine  for 
labeling  redirected  mail. 

Depending  on  product  size  and  the 
amount  of  printing  required,  “it  prints 
and  applies  at  the  rate  of  30,000  an  hour,” 
says  New  Products  &  Services  Manager 
I  Joseph  Mitchell.  The  system,  he  adds,  is 
well-suited  to  relatively  small  numbers  of 
zoned  copies  or,  say,  to  a  chain  restaurant 
that  needs  to  cover  a  market  with  one  ad, 
but  with  each  reader  seeing  only  the 
nearest  location’s  address  in  that  ad. 

Ad  files  are  downloaded  or  delivered 
on  disc,  in  any  of  the  common  document 
or  image  formats,  to  a  Windows-based 
control  system  running  on  a  laptop 
computer,  from  which  all  functions, 
including  ink  supply,  are  managed. 

I  A  copy  sensor  signals  the  device 
to  advance  to  the  next  label. 

Bowe  Bell  +  Howell’s  first  applica¬ 
tor  with  on-demand  printer  for  news¬ 
paper  sticky-note  ads  (it  also  supplies 
a  printer-applicator  for  newspaper 
bundle  labels)  went  into  Pioneer 
Newspapers’  Bear  River  Publish- 
^  ing  unit,  in  Preston,  Idaho,  last 
I  August.  A  second  system,  for 
Pioneer’s  Idaho  Press-Tribune, 
in  Nampa,  arrived  on  April  1. 

To  keep  pace  with  an  inserter 
running  at  20,000  to  30,000  per 
hour,  “speed  to  us  was  a  big  issue  that  we 
had  to  make  sure  was  covered,”  says  Bear 
River  General  Manager  Kevin  Ashby. 
“They  got  it  so  it  doesn’t  miss  at  25,000 
an  hour.” 

Banks,  car  dealers,  and  businesses  that 
don’t  ordinarily  advertise,  such  as  plumb¬ 
ing  services,  use  the  notes  in  four  colors 
on  Bear  River’s  three  dailies  (36,000  total 
circulation),  as  well  as  on  its  commercial 
accounts’  shoppers,  weeklies  and  tabloid 
products,  according  to  Ashby:  “We  use  it 
about  half  the  nights.” 

Front-page  stick}-note  ads  doubly 
benefitted  one  of  Edwards’  NewsNotes 
customers.  Boulder  Ridge,  he  says,  typi¬ 
cally  receives  a  “good  response”  of  12  to 
20  leads  from  its  ads  in  the  San  Jose 
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Mercury  News  sports  section.  But  the  first 
time  the  private  golf  club  ran  a  front-page 
note,  on  Feb.  20,  it  received  more  than  75 
leads  by  telephone  and  e-mail  over  four 
days.  Mentions  of  the  ad 
continued  for  a  month, 
according  to  member¬ 
ship  director  Donna 
Gregory. 

“I  was  on  the  phone 
all  day”  after  the  note 
was  applied  to  148,000 
copies  of  the  Sunday 
edition,  Gregory  says. 

One  man  showed  up  at 
the  club,  left  with  liter¬ 
ature,  and  returned  a 
week  later  with  a  check;  “That  alone  paid 
for  our  ad.” 

“I  feel  it’s  dollars  well  spent,”  Gregory 
adds.  “We’ve  been  running  in  local  news¬ 


papers  [and]  I’ve  been  encouraging  them 
to  run  sticky  notes  too.” 

An  aid  to  ROP  ad  placement 

Those  leads,  however,  proved  even 
more  valuable  because  the  membership 

director  learned 
from  them  that 
most  of  those 
readers  “always 
go  right  to  the 
business  sec¬ 


tion”  and  some 
never  look  at 
sports.  She 
promptly  put  all 
continuing 
ROP  advertising  in  business.  Citing 
earlier  success  in  the  business  section, 
with  similar  feedback  about  reading 
preferences,  what  w  as  learned  from  leads 


j  generated  by  the  sticky  note  “just  rein- 
!  forced  our  belief  that  that’s  where  we 
need  to  be,”  Gregory  said. 

■  A  Mercury  News  ad  rep  worked  with 
Boulder  Ridge  on  its  first  note.  “We  had  a 
color  issue,”  Gregory  recalls,  explaining 
that  the  club  is  very  particular  about  how 
’  its  trade  colors  are  reproduced.  After  four 
rejects,  she  says,  Boulder  Ridge  not  only 
approved  the  color,  but  also  the  message 
lettered  in  black  to  look  like  tbe  handwrit¬ 
ing  commonly  seen  on  sticky  notes.  Along 
with  its  ROP  ads,  Boulder  Ridge  plans  to 
run  a  second  front-page  sticky  note  this 
month  on  the  Mercury  News. 

In  an  increasingly  crowded  market, 

I  vendors  must  distinguish  themselves  with 
i  factors  other  than  creative  manufactur- 
i  ing.  The  Kennedy  Group,  for  instance, 

’  emphasizes  its  full-service  consulting  for 
newspapers  that  get  into  notes.  “We  tell 


It 


—  KEVIN  ASHBY/Bear'River  Publishing 


Sticky  in  chocoiate  town,  too 


Label  printers  attain 
national  reach.  Will 
ads  do  the  same? 

DY  JIM  ROSENOERG 

JUST  DAYS  AFTER  NeXPO’S  STRONG 
showing  by  suppliers  of  reposi- 
tionable  sticky-note  ads  and  the 
equipment  used  to  apply  them  to  news¬ 
papers,  note  printers  were  exhibiting  at 
last  month’s  America  East  regional  trade 
show  and  conference  in  Hershey,  Pa. 

As  it  did  at  Nexpo  in  Dallas,  NAStar 
paired  a  NewsNotes  representative  with 
another  from  one  of  its  10  regional  print¬ 
er/distributors:  At  America  East  it  was 
Scranton  Label,  in  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

The  sticky-note  ad  business  “is  becom¬ 
ing  more  mature,”  .says  Chris  Hopkins, 
sales  agent  for  Keystone  Converting, 
which  works  with  NAStar  and  Scranton 
Label  to  make  whatever  sorts  of  labels  are 
needed  for  printing  ad  messages.  There’s 
a  greater  reach,  he  says,  by  using  regional 
distributors.  As  elsewhere  with  News- 
Notes,  Scranton  Label’s  turnaround  time 
is  five  days  or  less,  according  to  sales 
representative  Marianne  Marchelitis. 

“We’re  doing  a  linerless  note,”  says 
Marchelitis,  showing  a  sample  of  the  sort 
of  label  applied  from  a  roll  with  no  back¬ 
ing  sheet  —  among  the  capabilities  of 
the  labeler  that  Bowe  Bell  +  Howell 


Gannett  rolls  its  own:  Sticky-note  ads  produced  on  a  flexo  press  at  River 
Cities  Printing,  a  division  of  The  Herald-Dispatch,  Huntington,  W.Va. 

promoted  at  Nexpo.  NewsNotes,  Hop¬ 
kins  adds,  is  the  only  producer  of  a 
“linerless  glossy  note.” 

That  linerless  note,  says  Marchelitis, 

“is  going  to  be  used  for  Life  magazine.” 

That  could  conceivably  put  two  notes  in  a 
newspaper:  one  on  the  Sunday  edition’s 
front  page,  and  another  in  a  magazine 
that’s  been  revived  in  the  form  of  a 
Sunday  supplement.  But  while  the  notes’ 
removability  may  allow  their  use  on  news¬ 
papers’  front  pages,  the  magazine  known 
for  its  documentary  photography  will  not 
put  notes  on  its  covers.  NewsNotes  labels 


printed  by  Scranton  Label  are  expected  to 
appear  later  this  year  on  an  inside  page  of 
Life  thanks  to  an  applicator  supplied  by 
Hurletron  Inc.  in 
Libertyville,  Ill. 

Even  The  New 
York  Times  is  show¬ 
ing  some  interest. 
“We’re  running  some 
tests  for  them,” 
says  Hopkins. 

Within  minutes 
of  Hopkins’  further 
remark  that  “our 
very  first  paying  job 
was  for  The  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquire'^’ 
(beginning  last 
September,  soon 
after  Scranton 
Label  began  offering 
sticlty-note  ads), 
a  Knight  Ridder 
production  manager 
arrives,  mentioning 
interest  in  the  ad  vehicle  among  the 
group’s  papers. 

As  it  happens,  it  was  the  Inquirer 
that  employed  David  Holewinski,  who 
for  most  of  his  15  years  there  was  in 
charge  of  preprinted  advertising,  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  the  Sunday  magazine,  comics 
section  and  TV  booklet. 

A  print  broker  for  most  of  the  time 
since  leaving  the  paper,  in  2001,  Holewin¬ 
ski  founded  Front  Page  Media  four 
months  ago,  trying  to  develop  networks 
of  newspapers  for  sticky-note  advertisers. 
He  likens  his  business  model  to  that  of 
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Notes  can  be  scented  or  die-cut,  refer  to  ROP  ads  or  special 


sections,  carry 


them  how  to  sell  notes,  we  go  on  sales 
calls  with  them,  we  steer  them  to  busi¬ 
nesses  like  automotive  that  are  [inclined] 
toward  this  type  of  advertising,”  market 
manager  Roddy  says.  The  company  also 
has  developed  a  front-page  sticky  note 
that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  approved 
for  mail  delivery. 

Express  Card  is  selling  itself  on  the 
unique  feature  of  its  backing  for  sticky 
notes.  Like  those  from  other  vendors,  the 
notes  adhere  to  strips  of  fan-folded  back¬ 
ing  to  be  fed  into  applicators.  Unlike  oth¬ 


er  products,  says  Express  President  John  i 
George,  the  strips  are  not  perforated  at 
the  fold.  “We  don’t  think  they  ever  break 
[during  application],  or  at  least  we’re  told 
by  customers  they  never  break,”  he  says.  | 
Bowe  Bell  -i-  Howell  has  gone  a  step  j 
further:  It’s  done  away  entirely  with  the  i 
backing  for  work  with  notes  on  rolls 
rather  than  fan-folded  stacks,  though  its 
system  will  print  and  apply  notes  on 
backing  and  fan-folded  notes.  I 

What  the  company  describes  as  the 
“linerless  label”  seems  a  natural  for  a 


rolled,  removable, 
repositionable  note:  In 
a  continuous  roll,  the 
labels’  printable  obverse 
side  becomes  the  “back¬ 
ing”  for  the  adhesive 
reverse  side  of  each  successive  layer  on 
the  roll.  Their  very  nature  allows  the 
notes  to  serve  as  their  own  backing. 

That  simple  efficiency  can  mean  a  20% 
or  greater  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
consumable,  and  the  rolls  have  a  one-year 
shelf  life,  according  to  Nicoli.  U 


special  offers,  or  have  a  metallic  look 


the  big  Sunday  color  comics  printers. 

Front  Page  Media  aims  to  see  sticl^ 
notes  used  in  regional  and  national  ad 
campaigns.  To  do  so,  it  puts  regional 
notes  printers  and  notes-capable  newspa¬ 
pers  in  appropriate  markets  at  the  service 
of  “tier-one”  advertisers. 

As  Front  Page  Media’s  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Holewinski  is  still  a  broker  in  some 
ways.  Focusing  on  large  buys  of  sticky- 
note  ads,  his  firm  is  something  of  a  rep 
firm  for  newspapers  and 
a  media  buyer  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  Holewinski  will 
advise  advertisers  about 
which  newspapers  can 
apply  their  label  ads 
and  what  sort  of  zoning 
capabilities  each  has,  as 
well  as  supply  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  types 
of  notes  and  available 
printing  options.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  business 
“from  a  global  standpoint,”  he  says,  he 
takes  advertisers  to  newspapers  and  lists 
of  newspapers  to  advertisers  for  a  “kind  of 
combined  buy.” 

Advertisers  ranging  from  Atlantic  City 
casinos  to  agencies  representing  fast-food 
chains  and  a  regional  bank  are  showing 
interest,  he  adds. 

For  the  placements,  that  means  using 
individual  newspapers’  rates.  But  the 
purchase  of  printed  labels  for  multiple 
newspapers  brings  economies  of  volume 
pricing.  Front  Page  Media  will  secure 
printed  labels  from  NAStar’s  NewsNotes, 
Post-it  Note  creator  3M,  and  The 


Kennedy  Group.  “It  all  depends  on  which 
note  best  fits  the  customers,”  Holewinski 
explains. 

Having  “talked  to  25%  or  so”  of  news¬ 
papers  able  to  apply  the  notes,  so  far  none 
has  turned  him  down,  he  says,  and  that 
includes  Gannett  papers  —  which  can  rely 
on  their  own  organization  for  sticky  note 
needs.  Holewinski  says  he  was  told  that 
if  Gannett’s  operation  cannot  print  an 
advertiser’s  note,  “they’re  not  going  to 
walk  away  from  that  business.”  And  if  he 
can  offer  less  expensive  ad  production, 

Holewinski  says 
a  Gannett  re¬ 
gional  executive 
told  him.  Front 
Page  Media 
won’t  be  locked 
out  of  business 
with  the  group’s 
papers. 

Gannett 
takes  sticky 
notes  seriously.  Five  years  ago,  it  hired 
3M  Post-it  Note  Media  Division  Sales 
Manager  Jack  Riordan  as  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  its  Retail  Advertising  Group. 

Today,  at  River  Cities  Printing,  the 
commercial  printing  division  of  The 
Herald-Dispatch,  Gannett’s  29,323- 
circulation  daily  in  Huntington,  W.Va., 
“we’re  printing  the  label  ads  for  over  60 
newspapers  around  the  country,”  says 
Richard  Wright.  The  Herald-Dispatch 
production  director  and  president  of 
River  Cities  says  60%  to  70%  of  the 
commercial  work  is  for  sticky  notes. 

The  commercial  division  has  produced 


mostly  single-sheet  products  such  as 
advertising  inserts  for  most  of  the  nearly 
14  years  it’s  been  in  business,  according 
to  Commercial  Printing  Manager  Phil  i 

Ferguson.  At  the  end  of  2003,  however, 
the  operation  installed  a  flexo  label  press  i 
and  had  it  in  full  production  by  about 
March  of  last  year. 

“We  did  more  business  in  that  year 
on  that  press  than  we  did  on  the  Didde 
press,”  says  Wright,  referring  to  the  three 
eight-color,  narrow-web  offset  presses  run 
by  River  Cities  (E&P,  Nov.  25,  2002).  Not 
surprisingly,  the  division  recently  added  a 
second  Sarney  flexo  press. 

Sticky-note  delivery  gets  the  same  fast 
turnaround  as  the  freestanding  inserts  i 

that  River  Cities  sends  to  Michigan  or 
New  Jersey:  24  hours  for  destinations  ! 

within  300  miles,  one  to  two  days  for  I 

most  of  the  East  Coast,  and  three  days 
for  customers  almost  anywhere  else,  | 

according  to  Ferguson.  | 

Among  River  Cities’  customers  for  | 

stick-on  ads  are  Gannett  dailies  from  I 

Florida  to  Idaho.  The  Honolulu  Advertiser 
recently  installed  the  application  equip¬ 
ment  and  began  a  sticky-note  trial  with  [ 
River  Cities  a  couple  of  months  ago,  using  | 
test  product  only,  according  to  Wright  i 

and  Ferguson.  They  say  the  Advertiser 
takes  delivery  of  notes  by  the  end  of  the 
next  business  day.  ; 

As  a  division  of  the  Herald-Dispatch,  \ 
River  Cities’  understanding  and  execution  j 
of  the  required  turnaround  time  “comes 
back  to  a  newspaper  serving  newspapers,”  j 
says  Ferguson,  whose  background  is  in  j 
commercial  printing.  j 


—  DAVID  HOLEWINSKI/Pront  Page  Media 
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SYNDICATES 


Scandal  aftermath 


Hum  COMISTS? 

Nine  syndicated  scribes  discuss  how  they  were  affected 
by  three  writers  getting  Bush-administration  money 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

UNDIT  PAYOLA” 


P  discontent  in  the  newspaper  world.  Now  that  it’s 
spring,  have  columnists  been  alfected  by  the  revela¬ 
tions  that  Armstrong  Williams,  Maggie  Gallagher, 
and  Michael  McManus  received  Bush-administra¬ 
tion  money  and  didn’t  tell  readers  about  it? 

E^P  interviewed  nine  syndicated  columnists  of  various  politi¬ 
cal  persuasions  to  gauge  the  aftermath  of  these  revelations. 
Columnists  were  asked  if  the  payola  disclosures  have  had  an 
impact  on  their  own  features,  on  their  profession,  and  on  the  way 

they  respond  to  paid-speaking  offers.  | 

“There  certainly  seems  to  be  a  lot  more 
skepticism  out  there  from  readers,  and 
even  a  few  editors,”  Ruben  Navarrette  Jr. 
says  of  the  payola  disclosures’  affect  on 
him  personally.  “One  editor  I  know  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  the  syndicated  ! 

columnists  his  paper  usually  runs  and 
asked  them  point  blank  if  they  had  ever 
taken  money  from  this  or  any  other 
administration.  I  answered  ‘no.’  In  fact, 

I  can’t  imagine  it.” 

The  San  Diego  Union-TribunefWash-  \ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group  columnist 
adds  that,  with  so  many  readers  these  i 
days  seeking  only  “affirmation  for  what 
they  already  believe,”  he  occasionally 
gets  falsely  accused  of  being  on  the  Newspaper  stories  revealed  that  conservative  co 

government  take.  “If  I  write  a  column  Williams,  Maggie  Gallagher,  and  Michael  McMai 

that  apees  with  the  administration  on  thousands  of  dollars  in  federal  funds  for  themsel 
some  issue  —  Social  Security  reform,  barb  to  toss,  they’d  come  up  with  some- 

for  instance  —  at  least  one  or  two  letter  thing  else.” 

writers  in  100  will  make  some  snide  Have  other  columnists  besides  Navar- 

reference  to  Armstrong  Williams  and  rette  seen  at  least  a  few  readers  act  differ- 

ask  if  I,  too,  am  ‘on  the  administration’s  ently  since  the  payola  disclosures? 

payroll.’  But  if  they  didn’t  have  that  “I  still  get  the  same  love/hate  mail  I 


CONTRIBUTED  TO  A  WINTER  OF 


Newspaper  stories  revealed  that  conservative  columnists  Armstrong 
Williams,  Maggie  Gallagher,  and  Michael  McManus  (not  pictured)  received 
thousands  of  dollars  in  federal  funds  for  themselves  or  their  organizations. 

barb  to  toss,  they’d  come  up  with  some-  occasions  where  I  wri 
thing  else.”  or  organization  or  coi 

Have  other  columnists  besides  Navar-  ed.  I’m  diligent  in  div 
rette  seen  at  least  a  few  readers  act  differ-  in  the  column.  It  can’ 
ently  since  the  payola  disclosures?  Have  the  recent  pa 

“I  still  get  the  same  love/hate  mail  I  produced  a  negative  : 


always  get,”  reports  Tad  Bartimus  of 
United  Media. 

“I  don’t  see  much  difference  in  reader 
reaction  to  my  work,”  says  David  Ignatius 
of  The  Washington  Post  and  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group. 

Another  Posf/WPWG  columnist,  Jim 
Hoagland,  adds  that  none  of  his  readers 
has  used  the  payola  cases  “as  a  weapon  to 
impeach  media  or  my  credibility.” 

Froma  Harrop  of  The  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Creators  Syndicate  says: 
“Because  my  politics  are  so  independent 
—  I  bash  both  parties  —  my  readers 
probably  £issume  I’m  in  nobody’s  pay. 

No  political  entity  has  trusted  me  enough 
to  offer  payola!” 

Other  columnists  says  they  were 
conscious  of  potential  conflicts  of  interest 
prior  to  the  payola  disclosures.  For 
instance,  Hoagland  says  Post  rules  about 
avoiding  such  conflicts  existed  long 
before  2005. 

After  the  Armstrong  Williams  revela¬ 
tions,  added  Tribune  Media  Services 
commentator  Cal  Thomas,  “My  syndicate 
sent  each  of  its  columnists  a  memo 
reminding  us  of  the  policy  in  our  con¬ 
tracts  that  we’re  to  take  no  remuneration 
from  anyone  we  write  about  and,  if  we 
do,  we  are  to  disclose  to  an  editor  prior 
to  publication.”  But  Thomas  didn’t  need 
the  reminder  —  he  says  he’s  always  relied 
on  his  own  moral  compass  to  not  accept 
government 
money. 

Several  colum¬ 
nists  say  they 
have  disclosed 
potential  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest 
in  the  past,  and 
will  continue  to 
do  so. 

Creators 
columnist  Ray 
Hanania,  a 
former  reporter 
who  became  a 
media  consult¬ 
ant  before 
jmnists  Armstrong  returning  to 

us  (not  pictured)  received  journalism,  says: 

res  or  their  organizations. 

occasions  where  I  write  about  a  politician 
or  organization  or  company  I  represent¬ 
ed,  I’m  diligent  in  divulging  that  p2ist  role 
in  the  column.  It  can’t  be  buried.” 

Have  the  recent  payola  disclosures 
produced  a  negative  affect  on  the  column 
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unworthies  are  now  passing  themselves 
olf  as  commentators  and  getting  away 
with  it.” 

Navarrette  says  it’s  less  likely  that 
columnists  with  newspaper  backgrounds 
would  do  what  Williams,  Gallagher,  and 
McManus  did.  “When  you’re  a  daily 
journalist,  and  you’ve  been  trained  as 
a  journalist,  you  should  know  better  than 
to  find  yourself  in  this  sort  of  predica¬ 
ment,”  he  says.  (McManus  did  formerly 
work  as  a 
weekly  journal- 

When 

to 

talks,  are 
possible 

M||||||||||||||H1H  conflicts 

interest  than 

they  were  before  the  payola  disclosures? 

Navarrette  is.  “One  has  to  scrutinize 
who’s  paying,  and  make  sure  one’s  clear 
about  what  they  expect  in  return,”  he 
says,  but  quickly  adds  that  most  speaking 
offers  —  including  ones  that  come  from 


a  bit,  but  that’s  all,”  says  Harrop. 

“The  public’s  perception  of  commenta¬ 
tors  probably  hasn’t  shifted  that  much, 
because  I  suspect  most  people  already 
assume  that  since  columnists  are  politi¬ 
cally  biased,  they  don’t  have  qualms  about 
taking  government  money,”  says  Bar- 
timus.  “It’s  easy  for  readers  to  make  the 
‘what’s  a  little  payola  among  friends’ 
leap  when  a  political 
commentator  advocates 
the  same  thing  as  a  gov- 
ernment  spokesman 
everyday.” 

The  former  Associat- 
ed  Press  reporter  adds: 

“When  I  read  commen- 
tators,  I  want  to  see 
journalistic  credentials 
behind  those  bylines 
and  pronouncements. 
want  to  know,  by  their 
professional  experience  and  personal 
conduct,  that  they  adhere  to  solid  ethical 
ground  rules  and  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  personal  punditry  and 
flacking  for  special  interests  or  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  amazes  me  that  so  many 


profession  in  general? 

“It  hurts  the  Op-Ed  industry,”  Hanania 
says  of  what  Williams,  Gallagher,  and 
McManus  did. 

“I  worry  that  the  disclosures  about 
Williams  and  the  rest  will  add  to  public 
suspicion  that  columnists  are  for  sale  — 
or  at  least  for  rent,”  says  Ignatius.  “We 
express  opinions,  obviously,  but  I  want 
readers  to  feel  these  opinions  are  reached 
independently  and  in  good  faith.  The 
Williams  fiasco  inevitably  will  make 
people  question  that  independence  more 
than  they  already  do.” 

Hoagland  adds  that  the  payola  disclo¬ 
sures  “contribute  on  the  margins  to  the 
general  climate  of  suspicion  about  broad¬ 
cast  and  print  media  that  has  taken  root 
in  recent  years.” 

Others  feel  the  revelations  have  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  impact  on  the  column  field.  “Not 
at  all,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,”  says  Steve  Chap¬ 
man  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Creators. 

“I  haven’t  noticed  any  significant  effect,” 
says  “Media  Beat”  columnist  Norman 
Solomon  of  Creators. 

“The  disclosures  may  have  ramped  up 
the  general  cynicism  toward  columnists 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD-CWA 

PROUDLY  CELEBRATES  THIS  YEAR'S  GUILD  RECIPIENTS 
OF  OUR  PROFESSION'S  GREATEST  HONOR, 


THE  PULITZER  PRIZE 


Gareth  Cook  The  Boston  Globe 

EXPLANATORY  REPORTING  ♦  For  reporting  "with  clarity 
and  humanity"  on  the  "complex  scientific  and  ethical  dimensions 
of  stem  cell  research" 


Deanne  Fitzmaurice  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

FEATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY  ♦  For  her  photo  essay  on  an  Oakland 
hospital's  efforts  to  heal  an  Iraqi  boy  nearly  killed  by  an  explosion 

Connie  Schultz  The  Plain  Dealer 

COMMENTARY  ♦  For  her  "pungent"  columns  on  behalf 
of  the  underprivileged 

Staff  Associated  Press 

BREAKING  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  ♦  For  its  ‘stunning  series 
of  photographs  of  bloody  year-long  combat  inside  Iraqi  cities" 


We  also  congratulate  Guild-represented  workers  at  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  and  WGBH-Ty  winners 
of  broadcasting's  highest  honor,  the  Peabody  Award  for  2004. 


For  bringing  honor  to  our  profession 
and  our  union,  we  thank  you. 


universities  —  aren’t  a  problem. 

“I  do  not  and  have  not  spoken  for  polit¬ 
ical  groups  if  it  means  endorsing  a  party 
or  a  candidate,”  says  Cal  Thomas.  He 
adds,  when  interviewed 
in  late  March,  that  he 
would  be  the  unpaid 
host  of  an  April  21 
dinner  of  the  Media 
Research  Center  watch¬ 
dog  group.  “When  I 
quoted  from  some 
[MRC]  research  in  a 
column,  my  editor 
thought  it  a  good  idea  to 
include  my  unpaid 
status  as  the  emcee  for 
the  dinner,”  recalls  Thomas.  “I  agreed.” 

“Most  of  my  speaking  is  for  nonprofit 
organizations  doing  good  work,”  he  notes. 
“I’m  sometimes  offered  free  trips,  but  turn 
them  all  down  because  of  the  presump¬ 
tion  I’ll  write  what  the  host  wants  written. 
This  is  a  credibility  killer.  I  serve  on  no 
boards  and  endorse  nothing,  except  an 
occasional  book.” 

Hoagland  says  he  handles  speaking 
engagements  the  way  he  always  does. 

A  few  months  ago,  for  instance,  he 
addressed  a  “large  financial  services 
company  that  does  a  lot  of  business  in 
countries  I  write  about,  and  which  was 
potentially  the  subject  of  news  coverage 
itself  They  offered  a  speaking  fee  that 
I  declined.” 

He  adds  that  there  may  be  rare  cases 
“where  you  could  justify  speaking  to  a 
business  organization  for  a  fee  as  long 
as  you  established  ...  that  accepting  the 
fee  meant  you  would  never  write  about 
that  company.” 


SYNDICATES 


Ignatius  says,  “It’s  important  for 
columnists  to  get  out  and  talk  to  audi¬ 
ences,  so  I  do  a  good  deal  of  speaking.” 
With  very  rare  exceptions,  he  has  refused 
to  take  honoraria.  “I  do  take  travel  ex¬ 
penses  to  cover  plane  fare  and  lodging, 
if  the  speech 
is  out  of  town, 
but  that’s  it,” 
he  explains. 

“I  adopted  this 
rule  long  ago, 
so  I’d  be  free 
to  write  about 
people  to 
whom  I  gave 
speeches 

and  not  feel  any  conflict.” 

Hanania  says:  “I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever 
found  myself  in  a  situation  where  I  was 
invited  to  speak  to  a  group  believing  that 
their  invitation  would  in  any  way  impact 
or  alter  my  opinions.”  The  Creators 
commentator,  who 
often  writes  about 
the  Mideast,  did 
mention  in  a  recent 
column  that  he 
would  soon  speak  at 
a  Mideast-related 
conference.  Disclo¬ 
sure,  Hanania  says, 
is  crucial. 

“Most  of  my 
engagements 
are  unpaid,”  says 
Harrop.  “I  tend  to  speak  before  civic 
groups,  journalist  seminars,  or  as  part 
of  library  lecture  series.” 

It’s  similar  for  Bartimus.  “These  days 
I  limit  my  speaking  engagements  to  writ 


ers’  workshops,  civic  groups,  and  being  a 
writing  coach  to  school  kids  and  senior 
citizens,”  she  says.  “Not  much  money  — 
or  conflict  of  interest  —  there.” 

Several  interviewees  also  had  some 
final  remarks  about  the  payola  disclosures 
and  columnist  credibility. 

“Taking  money  from  a  government 
agency  should  be  a  no-brainer.  Don’t,” 
says  Harrop.  “To  argue  that  the  bureau¬ 
crats  want  your  expertise  —  and  aren’t 
using  you  to  promote  their  agenda  — 
insults  the  intelligence.” 

Hanania  says:  “Columnists  who  write 
to  reflect  an  agenda  of  someone  who  pays 
them  are  not  really  columnists  but  mar¬ 
keting  or  public  relations  specialists.” 

Thomas  says:  “Trust  and  credibility  are 
our  currency.  Much  of  the  public  doesn’t 
trust  us,  and  all  of  us  need  to  be  aware  of 
the  importance  of  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  trust  and  not  doing  anything  that 
will  cause  us  or  our  profession  to  suffer.” 

And  Solomon  concludes:  “Large 
numbers  of  columnists  reflexively 

support  virtually 
all  of  the  Bush 
administration’s 
policies.  Those 
pundits  hardly 
need  to  be  put  on 
retainer.  There 
are  built-in  rewards 
for  faithfully 
echoing  the 
White  House 
line,  including  a  ready  market  among 
Op-Ed  editors  and  TV/radio  bookers 
who  see  such  advocacy  as  appropriately 
filling  up  massive  amounts  of  newsprint 
and  airtime  every  day.”  @ 
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Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)  833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 

(214)  265-V3(M( 
Kickvnbacher  Med 


MEDIA  AMERICA 
BROKERS 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 

Lon  W.  Williams 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

Newspaper  Sales/ Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publlcationsforsale.com 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  'Sales  'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


STRONG  SPECIALTY 
PAPER 

Leading  bilingual  specialty  newspaper  in 
southwest.  Second  generation  publisher 
retiring.  Revenue  $950,000.  solid  cash 
flow  20%.  Rickenbacher  Media,  (214) 
265-9300  or  rmedia@msn.com 


TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS.  Many  good 
ones  available.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas,  Newspapers,  Inc. 

(512)  476-3950.  1801  Exposition,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas  78703. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW 

,WS  PAPERS 


JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm's  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations,and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


MEDIA  PARTM  RS 
2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 


Looking  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America^ 
No.  1  Brokor 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.medianiergefs.com 
for  details  and 
an  up-toajate 
list  of  available  properties 
or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 


Southeast/Mkiwest  Northeast/Midwest  South/Southwest 


Davri  Emmons  John  Szefc 
(888)237-7244  (845)29f-7367 

Mtn.  States/West  Southwest/West 
Doug  Conarroe  Sieve  Klinger 

(720)  470-7550  (505)  524-0122 


Dennis  Richardson 
(731)694-2149 

Plains  States 
Milte  Kreiter 
(913)897-4790 


Radio/TV/Cable  Mid-Atlantic 

Bob  Mahiman  Kent  Roeder 


Estisse 

Thousanda  SofcVAppraiaad 
Lany  Gitmaa.  PreaMent 
Lgrime5299@conKaatna( 


Corporaia  Olfteaa. 

24212  Muacari  Court 
GaHwtaburg.  MO  20882 
(301)253-80*6 


VyLBi  Grimes 

ftCompaiiy 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  MIOOOA  &  B,  HARRIS  VI 5A, 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  MARK  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  4/u  Harris  VI 50 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tele:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  e-mail:  ).newman@att.net 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PUBLICATION 
FOR  SALE 

Well  established  weekly  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  5,300  in  rapidly  growing, 
desirable  community  in  the  Southeast. 
Sales  of  $650,000  in  2004.  Owner  retir¬ 
ing.  For  a  packet  of  further  information 
e-mail  GPC@mindspring.com  and  ask  for 
a  newspaper  information  packet.  Please 
include  your  mailing  address. 


OFFSET  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

6  Goss  Metroline  Offset  Presses,  each 
having: 

'  7  units  with  4  color  decks 
'  Goss  Imperial  3:2  folders 
'  7  Goss  RTF's 
'  22  3/4”  cut-off 

1  Goss  Headliner  Offest  Press  with: 

'10  unit  and  6  color  decks 
'  Goss  Imperial  3:2  folder 
'10  Goss  RTF's 
'  22  2/4"  cut-off 

For  more  information,  contact: 
(313)  222-2388 
Fax:  (313)222-2100 
kpierce@dnps.com 


PRESSES 

'  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21" 

'  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  -i-  45” 
'  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

'  Goss  Metro  Units 
'  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 
'  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
'  Metro  13  sized  colored  deck 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257 
Fax:  (323)  256-7607 
www.neiinc.com 
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1 

1  -EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 

■ 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

PRFJSSES 

CIRCULATION  SERMCES 

CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE 
FROM  INLAND 

12-unit  GOSS  URBANITE  with  1000  series  &  800  series  folders. 

5-unit  GOSS  URBANITE,  1968/1972  -  very  clean,  top-notch  condition. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  1400  Series  folder  and  upper  former 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  (stacked  or  24  highs),  folders,  upper  formers. 

5-unit  HARRIS  V15C  press  1981  vintage. 

NEWS  KINGS  units  &  KJ6  folder,  available  immediately. 

UNIMAN  with  double  2:1  folder,  5  MONO  UNITS  &  4  half  decks,  five  45"  MEG's 
Two  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units,  22  3/4"  cut-off  (578mm). 

6HJnit  HARRIS  845/840  press  with  RBC-2  folder  and  150HP  drive,  1972/80 
vintage 

5-unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2:1  folder,  five  MEG’s. 

(Ti  INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
...an  Inland  Industries  Company 


P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66285 
(913)  492-9050  •  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
www.inlandnews.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Do  you  have  problems  feeding  Insert  Stuffed  Sections? 


SO. .  .your  newspaper  operation 
could  benefit  from  post-press  automation, 
ask  your  equipment  vendors  about  delivering 
new  equipment  with  the  Big  Stuff 
hopper  technology. 


STEPPER,  Inc 

PO.  Box  1 126  Otathe,  KS  66051 


For  a  FREE  brochure  e-mail  us  at: 

-  w  stepper@bigstuff-stepper.com 


s?fl 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


>lntelligent  Inserting  Technology> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  rrxjre 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
www.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


44  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
'•PRE-PAID  Experts'* 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475»www.metro-news.com 


MARKETING  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusjnc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  o<  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  77fr6397 

WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Sales 
NATIONWIDE 

John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
Cjrculationlll.com 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


MOTIVATIONAL  SPEAKER 


MOTIVATIONAL  SPEAKER 

for  conferences,  conventions:  The 
Big  Story:  How  a  Small-Town  Paper 
Exposed  a  Corrupt  Prosecutor  and 
Won  the  Pulitzer  Prize."  Contact: 
Mike  Wallace  (831)  479-1757  or 
Email:  wallacepr@cruzio.com 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


Increase  Revenue! 

Apply  Front  Page  ^ 

Advertising  hJatas  ] 

On-Line  or 
Off-Line 
Applications. 


Profitpackaging,  inc. 
(660)  438-7090 
profitpackagingfgearthlink.net 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


TYPE  TO  TRUCK: 

Focusing  on  PRESSROOM  TRAINING 

Complete  production  staff  training  with  the  main  focus  on  the  press  crew.  Do  you 
want  to  improve  Reproduction  Quality?  Reduce  Waste?  Establish  a  Preventative 
Maintenance  Program  and/or  an  In  House  Training  Program?  All  will  increase  the 
profit  margin  with  a  definite  ROI.  Check  CWC’s  web  site:  www.cwc4webs.com 
We  have  satisfied  clients  spanning  5  continents  in  over  45  countries.  Proven  track 
record.  We  can  help  large  or  small  newspapers.  All  inquiries  welcome. 

Canadian  Web  Consultants  Limited 
Box  687,  99  Vista  Concordia,  Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  USVI 00821 
Ph:  (340)  778-9246  Fax:  (340)  719-4988  E-mail:  stevetweddle@cwc4webs.com 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (646)654-5304 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

1 - 

- 1 

WHAT  IF.... 


•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1(800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC  ACADEMIC 


GENERAL  MANAGER/GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 

Webster  University  (St.  Louis):  work  with  award-winning  campus  weekly,  The  Journal, 
2005-06  academic  year.  Minimum  six  hours  graduate  work  per  semester  toward  a  MA 
degree;  25-30  hours  weekly  with  newspaper.  Can  be  a  two-year  appointment  through  de¬ 
gree  completion.  $11,750  annual  stipend;  tuition  waivers.  BA,  journalism.  Send  resume, 
references,  writing  samples  to:  Professor  Don  Corrigan,  Journal  Adviser;  Webster 
University  School  of  Communications;  470  East  Lockwood  Ave.;  St.  Louis,  MO. 
63119.  Deadline:  May  16,  2005. 


NEWSROOM  AOVISER 

For  The  Ohio  State  Lantern,  a  28,000  circulation  daily  college  newspaper.  The 
Newsroom  Adviser  teaches  and  grades  undergraduate  students  who  report,  copy  edit, 
photograph  and  design  for  the  Lantern;  works  with  paid  student  editors  to  achieve  the 
highest  journalistic  standards;  and  represents  the  Lantern  in  communications  with  com¬ 
munity  organizations,  university  community  and  general  public. 

Qualifications:  BA  required,  MA  preferred;  professional  media  news  experience  and/or 
student  media  advising  experience  required;  teaching  experience  preferred.  Application 
deadline  is  May  1.  Position  begins  Aug.  15.  Send  letter,  resume  and  contact  for 
three  references  to: 

Sharon  Crook  West,  Chair 
Lantern  Adviser  Search  Committee 
Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Communication 
Derby  Hall,  Columbus,  OH  43210-1339 
Or  E-mail;  west.9@>osu.edu. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

DYNAMIC  SALES  MANAGER 


One  of  the  fastest  growing  community  newspapers  in  Arizona  is  looking  for  the  right  I 
"Team  Leader”  to  move  us  to  the  next  level.  Established  sales  force  of  six  is  looking  for  I 

a  seasoned  manager  with  strong  print  advertising  sales  experience  and  knows  how  to  ' 

motivate,  train,  reach  and  exceed  goals.  If  you  have  at  least  5  years  experience  in  sales 
management,  with  documented  performance  and  want  the  thrill  of  another  challenge,  we 
are  the  place  tor  you.  Salary  range  is  $35K  -  $44K  plus  bonuses  and  benefit  package.  | 

FAX  your  resume  to  (520)  529-9084  with  your  salary  requirements  and  availability.  i 


visit  our*  -wobsito 

.  ed  i  torand  i>u  bl  i  sKier.  com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 


CORPORATE  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 

Dynamic  growth  oriented  Mercer  County-based  NYSE  listed  publishing  company,  located 
in  central  New  Jersey,  is  seeking  a  corporate  Director  of  Research  reporting  to  the  Vice 
President  of  Advertising.  Candidates  must  have  ability  to  manage  company-wide  market 
and  product  research  and  analysis.  Working  knowledge  of  geo-demographic  database 
management  and  mapping  is  required. 

Candidate  must  have  ability  to  utilize  primary  and  secondary  research/market  data  along 
with  product  information  to  produce  professional  media  kits  and  presentations.  Must 
have  working  knowledge  of  Windows,  PowerPoint,  Excel,  Word,  Access,  Mapinfo,  Claritas 
Imark  or  similar  (database),  Adobe  Photoshop,  Quark  Express,  Scarborough  PrimeNext 
and  Internet  applications. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  undergraduate  degree,  with  five  or  more  years  of  applicable 
experience.  Knowledge  of  the  publishing  industry  a  plus.  Competitive  salary  offered 
along  with  paid  holidays/vacations,  401(k)  and  more.  To  be  considered,  FAX  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to; 


Charles  G.  Sheridan 
FAX;  (609)  396-8356 
Or  E-mail  to  jobs@>journalregister.com. 


1 _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

^JO  -RNAL  m, 

k.  jCorntminify 

X^PubHshinr 

GROUP^ 

A  HIGHER  STANDARD  IN 

publishing  &  printing 

Journal  Community  Publishing  Group  is  a  diversified  publishing  and  printing  company 
with  more  than  90  community  newspapers  and  shoppers  and  six  printing  facilities 
in  eight  states.  Journal  Community  Publishing  Group  is  seeking  talented,  motivated, 
customer-focused  individuals.  We  are  committed  to  recruiting  and  promoting  the 
most  qualiGed  and  exceptional  people  from  varied  backgrounds.  We  believe  in 
diversity  and  strive  to  attract  and  retain  outstanding  employees  who  have  high 
expectations  of  each  other. 

GROUP  MANAGER  -  MIDWEST 

Responsibilities  include: 

•  Direct  and  implement  strategic  and  tactical  plan/initiatives  with  property  managers 

•  Work  with  property  managers  and  regional  sales  managers  to  coordinate  synergies 
among  other  groups  for  operations  and  sales  activities 

•  Meet  and  exceed  revenue  and  profit  plan  for  each  property 

•  Develop  potential  target  and  start  up  opportunities 

Skill  and  Knowledge  requirements  include:  College  education,  extensive  newspaper 
background,  5-7  years  proven  performance  in  a  group  and/or  property  management 
capacity  within  a  publishing  operation. 

PROPERTY  MANAGER/ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER  -  MIDWEST 

Responsibilities  include; 

•  Oversee,  manage  and  direct  all  property  operations  including  customer  service, 
sales,  administration  and  publishing 

•  Assign  accounts,  territories  or  marketing  specialties  to  sales  people 

•  Flire,  train  and  inspire  sales  staff 

•  Administer  commission/salary  programs:  provide  incentives  for  sales  performance 
Skill  and  knowledge  requirements  include:  3-5  years  of  newspaper/publishing  sales 
management;  Bachelor's  Degree  or  equivalent  experience. 

All  positions  require  motivated  professionals  who  thrive  in  a  fast-paced  team 
environment.  We  offer  highly  competitive  earnings  along  with  a  comprehensive 
benefits  package.  Apply  to;  Journal  Community  Publishing  Group,  Human  Resources 
Manager  •  Mail:  600  Industrial  Drive,  Waupaca,  Wl  S498I  •  E-Mail; 
vsokol@jcpgroup.com  •  Fax:  7IS-258-8469 
Visit  our  website  at  www.jcpgroup.com 


EpiTOR(S?PUBLISHER:  Tbe  communication  (ink 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER 

Publisher  needed  tor  4,000  circulation 
six  day  newspaper  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 
Blackfoot  is  the  agricultural  center  of 
East  Idaho’s  potato  industry,  known  as 
the  Potato  Capital  of  the  World  and  is  the 
home  of  the  Idaho  Potato  Expo.  Blackfoot 
is  also  the  home  of  The  Eastern  Idaho 
State  Fair. 

Ideal  candidate  should  have  experience 
in  advertising  management  with  the 
ability  to  lead  a  daily  newspaper 
including  a  press  operation.  Benefits  in¬ 
clude  health  insurance,  401  (k),  disability 
insurance  and  life  insurance.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

B.J.  Riley,  COO 
Horizon  Publications 
PO  Box  837 

Columbia  City,  IN  46725 
FAX:  (260)  244-9627 
E-mail;  williamjriley@earthlink.net 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  22,000  dai¬ 
ly  is  seeking  an  experienced  and  highly 
motivated  Advertising  Director  to  lead 
the  Retail  and  Classified  departments  in 
a  market  where  our  7-day  daily  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  leading  advertising  vehicle. 
Preferred  candidate  will  have  a  college 
degree,  at  least  three  years  of 
advertising  sales  management 
experience  and  a  resume  which  readily 
demonstrates  their  proven  leadership 
ability. 

We  are  located  in  a  great  area  with  easy 
access  to  Providence,  Boston,  and  Cape 
Cod.  We  offer  a  very  competitive  salary, 
vacation  and  benefit  package.  For  con¬ 
sideration  E-mail  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to: 

dgoodrich@journalregister.com 
Or  FAX;  (508)  673-3375 


PUBLISHER 

The  Ann  Arbor  (Ml)  News  seeks  a  proven  executive  level  newspaper  leader  to  replace 
our  Publisher,  who  has  been  promoted.  The  Publisher  is  responsible  for  all  departments 
of  the  newspaper  and  must  have  experience  that  prepares  for  those  duties. 

Ann  Arbor  is  a  wonderful,  diverse,  urban  town  surrounded  by  a  growing  suburban  area.  It 
is  home  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  We  seek  a  candidate  who  has  extensive  sales  and 
marketing  experience  and  wants  to  be  involved  in  our  community.  Further,  our  Publisher 
must  be  experienced  in  building  relationships  with  key  advertisers.  A  proven  track 
record  of  excellent  financial  results  is  a  must.  Interested  candidates  should  mail  cover 
letter  and  resume  to: 

Box  3862 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Or  E-mail;  dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com. 

Please  reference  3862  in  subject  line. 


PUBLISHER 

Monadnock  Ledger 

Newspapers  of  New  England,  Inc.  (NNE),  an  award  winning,  family-owned  newspaper 
group,  seeks  a  publisher  for  its  thriving  weekly  newspaper  in  Peterborough,  part  of  New 
Hampshire’s  scenic  Monadnock  region,  known  for  its  natural  beauty  and  cultural  vitality. 
We  seek  a  leader  at  least  10  years  of  broad  newspaper  experience  including  proven 
management  and  marketing  abilities,  and  familiarity  with,  all  aspects  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions.  Weekly  experience  is  preferred.  The  right  candidate  for  this  job  will  bring  enthusiasm 
for  good  journalism  and  the  confidence  to  embrace  change  and  challenges,  and  a 
BA/BS  or  equivalent  of  experience.  Please  E-mail  your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
hr@cmonitor.com 
Or  mail  to; 

Trade  Wajer,  Newspapers  of  New  England.Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1177 
Concord,  NH  03301. 

EOE 


PUBLISHER 

Washington  Jewish  Week,  the  premier 
weekly  publication  serving  the  nation’s 
Capitol,  seeks  an  experienced  proven 
leader.  This  subscriber  based  weekly, 
celebrating  its  75th  anniversary,  serves 
the  Washington  metro  area  including  the 
affluent  suburbs  of  Montgomery  County 
Maryland  and  Northern  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  many  journalistic  awards, 
the  Washington  Jewish  Week  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  leader  in  Jewish  publishing  for  the 
Washington  area.  Qualified  candidates 
will  have  5  years  publishing  experience, 
strong  sales  background  in  a  competitive 
market,  and  exceptional  leadership  skills. 
Based  in  Rockville  Maryland,  this  position 
reports  to  the  CEO  in  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida.  Candidates  should  send  cover 
letter,  resume,  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Michael  Redding,CEO 
mredding@harborpointmedia.com. 


LIBRARY  DIRECTOR 

The  Post-Standard  in  Syracuse,  NY,  a 
120,000  daily,  177,000  Sunday,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  director  to  run  its  newspaper  li¬ 
brary.  We’re  looking  for  a  leader  with  vi¬ 
sion,  energy,  professional  knowledge 
and  strong  communication  skills. 

Qualifications  include  an  MLS  and  at 
least  five  years  of  relevant  professional 
experience.  Qur  company-paid  benefits 
include  health,  dental,  pension,  tui¬ 
tion-assistance  and  more.  Candidates 
from  all  backgrounds  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  a  cover  letter  and  resume 
to: 

Richard  A.  Sullivan, 

The  Post-Standard 
P.O.  Box  4915 
Syracuse,  NY  13221 
Or  E-mail;  rsullivan@syracuse.com 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Suburban  Philadelphia  area  daily  newspaper,  in  a  high  growth  market,  is  accepting  resumes 
for  an  experienced  Ad  Director  to  lead  our  talented  advertising  staffs.  A  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  possess  a  proven  track  record  in  sales  management,  be  well 
acquainted  with  budgeting  /  forecasting  and  develop  creative  sales  strategies  and  features 
to  grow  revenue.  We  are  looking  for  a  strong  lead-by-example  manager  to  motivate 
and  evolve  the  successes  already  in  place. 

Competitive  salary,  fringe  benefits  including  health  insurance,  401(k)  and  bonus  plan.  If 
you  have  creative  abilities  and  would  enjoy  a  pleasant  suburban  community  environment, 
please  send  your  resume  along  with  your  requested  salary  range  to: 

Dennis  L.  Pfeiffer,  Publisher 
The  Mercury 

24  N.  Hanover  St.,  Pottstown,  PA  19464 
E-mail;  jobs@pottsmerc.com 
FAX:  (610)327-1931 


- CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


www.editorandpubllsher.com 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  SALES  MANAGER 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  only  major  metropolitan  paper  in  the  area  and  with  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  465,000-f,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Major  Accounts  Sales 
Manager  to  provide  management  and  leadership  of  our  major  and  mid-major  sales  teams 
and  accounts. 

A  successful  candidate  will  have: 

•  Proven  record  of  exceeding  sales  goals 

•  Experience  in  preparing  revenue  projections,  goal  management,  building  client  relation¬ 
ships,  staff  management  and  problem  solving 

•  Demonstrated  ability  to  coach  and  motivate  major  accounts  sales  representatives  in  ac¬ 
count  development  utilizing  several  diverse  market  products. 

•  Strong  interpersonal  communication  and  presentabon  skills 

•  Sound  creative  judgment  and  the  ability  to  work  under  tight  deadlines  in  a  fast-paced 
environment. 

•  Minimum  5  years  sales  management  or  major  accounts  sales  experience  and  college 
degree  required 

We  offer  an  excellent  starting  salary  and  comprehensive  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
to: 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Human  Resources  Department/Major  Accounts  Sales  Manager 
900  N.  Tucker  Blvd,  St.  Louis,  MO.  63101 
Or  by  FAX;  (314)  340-3005 
Or  by  E-mail:  pdhr@post-dispatch.com 
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ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 
SALES  EXECUTIVE 

A  new  up-nnarket  South  Asian  lifestyle 
publication  is  seeking  advertising  and 
business  development  professional  to 
sell  advertising  space.  Candidate  will 
work  out  of  New  York/Washington,  DC 
area  offices. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  experi¬ 
ence  in  print/media  sales,  proven  ability 
to  develop  sales  proposals  that  include 
ad  pages,  promotions,  and  added  value 
components.  Additional  qualifications 
that  are  a  plus  include  previous  client 
contact  list,  ethnic  media  exposure. 
Please  email  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Amanda  Preville 
Email:  apreville@univhc.com 
Or  FAX:  (727)  822-3556. 

The  Indian  American 
150  2nd  Ave  North,  Suite  400 
St.  Petersburg,  FI  33701 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

The  Observer-Dispatch  in  Utica,  NY.,  part 
of  Gannett  Co.,  is  seeking  a  talented 
manager  to  lead  our  17  member  retail 
department.  The  ideal  candidate  must  be 
experienced,  innovative  and  sales  driven. 
We  are  looking  for  someone  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  experience  who  has  a  proven  ability 
to  meet  revenue  and  lineage  goals 
through  inspiration,  training,  and  staff  de¬ 
velopment. 

Must  have  strong  budgeting  and  revenue 
forecasting  experience.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  a  comprehensive  ben¬ 
efits  package.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
revenue  and  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Observer-Dispatch 
Emilia  Borelli,  Advertising  Director 
221  Oriskany  Plaza 
Utica,  New  York  13501 
FAX:  (315)  792-5085 
E-mail:  eborelli@utica.gannett.com 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

who  will  work  within  a  group  of  newspapers  located  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The 
candidate  would  be  responsible  to  hire,  train,  evaluate  and  manage  salespeople  and 
sales  support  staff.  In  addition,  the  person  in  this  role  will  manage  all  aspects  of  advertising 
payroll,  incentives  and  compensation  plans.  Developing  teamwork  and  maintaining 
employee  morale  are  also  key  aspects  of  the  job.  We  are  looking  for  an  individual  who 
has  the  ability  to  grow  into  a  publisher  position  within  our  organization.  EOE. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Box  3865,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY.  10003 
OR  E-mail,  with  Box  3865  in  the  subject  line,  to: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  ADVERTISING 

Austin  American-Statesman 

The  opportunity  to  lead  the  advertising  sales  division  of  the  Austin  American-Statesman 
does  not  come  around  often.  It  is  here  now. 

We're  looking  for  the  best  -  a  smart,  innovative,  risk-taking  sales  leader  to  be  part  of  our 
newspaper's  executive  committee  and  to  lead  our  print  and  online  sales  team  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  If  you  are  a  team  player  and  a  proven  performer,  do  both  of  us  the  favor  of  contacting 
us  promptly.  If  things  work  out,  you  will  find  yourself  working  for  one  of  the  best 
media  companies,  in  one  of  the  finest  markets,  in  the  country. 

E-mail  your  cover  letter  of  introduction,  including  your  qualifications,  salary  history  and  re¬ 
sume  to  the  executive  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Austin  Ameri¬ 
can-Statesman,  a  Cox  newspaper  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Confidential :  bgaudet@statesman.com 

Subject  line  should  include  “VP  Advertising." 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

The  New  York  Sun  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  pro-active,  energetic  and 
self-motivated  Advertising  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives.  Salary,  commission,  bonus,  bene¬ 
fits. 

Requirements:  Minimum  1-3  years  adver¬ 
tising  sales  or  advertising  agency  experi¬ 
ence.  Display  advertising  sales  experi¬ 
ence  or  industry  knowledge  a  plus.  Col¬ 
lege  Degree. 

Please  E-mail  resumes  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  indicating  salary  requirements  to: 
grubin@nysun.com 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


PUBLISHER/ 

AD  MANAGER 

We  have  need  for  the  right  person  to 
take  control  of  a  fast  growing  twice 
weekly  Newspaper  in  the  Mid-South  re¬ 
gion. 

Person  must  be  well  rounded  in  hands  on 
management.  Great  opportunity  for  as¬ 
sertive  husband-wife  team,  or  up  and 
coming  self  starter.  Equity  position  not 
out  of  question. 

Send  resume  c/o 
Alex  Coulter  at: 

P.O.  Box  459 

West  Memphis,  AR.  72303. 


ADVERTISING/MARKETING  DIRECTOR 

We  are  searching  for  an  experienced  manager  looking  not  only  to  manage  all  sales 
efforts  for  our  papers  located  in  Zone  5,  but  has  the  desire  to  become  the  publisher  of 
one  or  all  of  the  properties.  This  position  demands  an  energetic  individual  who  can  work 
independently  to  motivate  the  sales  staff.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  in¬ 
dividual  to  join  an  established  and  growing  company. 

Please  send  your  resume,  salary  requirements  and  cover  letter  to: 

Box  3859,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York, 
NY.  10003.  OR  E-mail  with.  Box  3859  in  the  subject  line,  to: 

mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


SALES  TRAINING  &  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  only  major  metropolitan  paper  in  the  area  and  with  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  465,000-t-,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Sales  Training  and  De¬ 
velopment  Manager  to  provide  effective,  tailored  and  results-driven  sales  training  and 
coaching  to  our  sales  force. 

A  successful  candidate  will  have: 

•  Proven  ability  to  motivate,  coach  and  develop  sales  representatives  of  varying  skill  and 
experience  level 

•  Experience  with  training  product  knowledge,  rate  schedules,  forecasting  and  territory 
management 

•  Experience  in  sales  curriculum  development 

•  Proven  record  of  increasing  sale  force  effectiveness  and  success  through  various  training 
methods  such  as  in-house  programs  and  ride-a-longs. 

•  Ability  to  conduct  skill  assessment  to  ascertain  individual  development  needs 

•  Strong  interpersonal  communication  and  presentation  skills 

•  Sound  creative  judgment  and  the  ability  to  work  under  tight  deadlines  in  a  fast-paced 
environment. 

•  Minimum  5  years  in  advertising  sales,  sales  management  or  sales  training  and  college 
degree  required 

We  offer  an  excellent  starting  salary  and  comprehensive  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
to: 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Human  Resources  Department/  Sales  Training  &  Development  Manager 
900  N.  Tucker  Blvd,  St.  Louis,  MO.  63101. 

Or  by  FAX:  (314)  -340-3005.  E-mail:  pdhr@post-dispatch.com 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

The  Star  Press  is  a  central  Indiana  news¬ 
paper  with  a  readership  of  86,500.  We 
are  seeking  an  experienced  sales  man¬ 
ager  with  a  proven  record  of  success  to 
manage  a  team  of  outside  sales  execu¬ 
tives.  Sales  of  classified,  retail,  online 
advertising  and  special  non-daily  projects 
contribute  to  the  revenue  goals. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  at  least 
five  years  experience  in  leading  a  sales 
team,  newspaper  or  media  sales  back¬ 
ground,  college  degree  or  equivalent 
work  experience,  proficient  with  word 
and  database  software,  strong  analytical 
and  communication  skills.  We  offer  a 
base  salary  of  50k-60k  plus  commission, 
health,  dental,  vision,  life,  retirement  and 
PTO.  Apply  online  at : 

innewsgroup.wfrecruiter.com 
or  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
The  Star  Press,  Alin:  Human  Resources 
P.O.  Box  2408  Muncie,  IN.  47305. 


ADVERTISERS 


For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Community  Newspaper  Company,  A  Her¬ 
ald  Media  Company  is  seeking  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Sales  Manager.  Manage 
and  train  new  and  existing  classified 
sales  representatives  to  understand  and 
sell  the  company's  portfolio  of  products 
in  our  Needham  Classified  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment.  Analyze  market  trends,  rates, 
pricing  strategies,  sales,  proposals,  and 
new  business  ideas.  Streamline  and  im¬ 
prove  customer  service  and  departmental 
work  flow. 

Excellent  communication  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  and  previous  experience  with 
classified  sales  and  employee  training  re¬ 
quired.  Local  market  knowledge  a  plus. 
To  apply,  send  resume  with  salary  to: 

Community  Newspaper  Company 
Human  Resources  Office 
254  Second  Avenue 
Needham,  MA  02494 
Or  E-mail:  cncjobs@cnc.com 
FAX:  (781)  433-6740. 

CNC  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


“Remember  always  that  you  have 
not  only  the  right  to  be  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  you  have  an  obligation  to 
be  one.” 

-  Eleanor  Rtxtsevelt 
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EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

FINANCE 

FINANCE 

EDITOR 

Cygnus  Business  Media  is  currently  hiring  an  Editor  position  for  its  leading-edge  commercial 
woodworking  magazine.  As  an  editor,  you  will  write/edit  articles,  create  story  ideas 
and  develop  the  publication’s  editorial  strategy  and  plan.  The  ability  to  understand  and 
communicate  the  latest  manufacturing  and  management  concepts  is  essential.  Strategic 
thinking,  a  marketing  orientation  and  the  desire  to  be  a  leader  are  key  traits.  Qualified 
candidates  need  a  degree  in  journalism,  communications,  or  related  field,  photography 
skills.  Proficiency  with  computers,  layout  application  software  required,  experience  with 
InDesign  a  plus.  5  plus  years  applicable  experience.  Familiarity  in  production  of  specialty 
wood  products  a  plus!  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary  history  and  three  clips  in  confidence  to: 

Cygnus  Business  Media 
%WD 

1233  Janesville  Avenue 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wl.  53538 

E-mail:  hr@cygnuspub.com  FAX:  (920)  568-3784.  EOE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CORRESPONDENT 

Agence  France-Press 

The  San  Francisco  correspondent,  working  under  the  authority  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau 
Chief  and  Washington-based  Regional  Editors  for  North  America,  is  responsible  for  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Bay  Area,  northern  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Besides  writing  general 
news  and  lifestyle  pieces  and  providing  regular  features,  one  of  the  primary  duties  of 
the  correspondent  will  be  covering  the  high-technology  industry  in  Silicon  Valley.  Knowledge 
of  the  information  technology  industry  and  Internet  would  be  an  asset,  as  would  be 
experience  in  business/economics  reporting. 

The  San  Francisco  correspondent  must  also  be  available  for  reporting  missions  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  chief  and  the  Washington-based  Regional  Editors  for 
North  America.  Salary  is  based  on  experience  and  Guild  Agreement.  Conditions,  As 
specified  in  the  Guild  Agreement.  Medical  plan  and  pension  fund.  The  starting  date  is 
July  1,  2005  and  the  position  is  for  two  years,  renewable  on  a  yearly  basis. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  May  8,  2005. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to: 

The  Chief  Editor  for  North  America:  Francis.Kohn@afp.com 
And  Deputy  Chief  Editor:  Chris.Lefkow@afp.com 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Center  for  Public  Integrity,  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  investigative  journalism  and  re¬ 
search  organization  based  in  Washington,  DC,  is  looking  for  an  experienced  copy  editor. 
The  candidate  will  copy-edit  all  Center  material,  including  investigative  reports  and  Center 
newsletter.  Will  be  involved  in  all  aspects  of  story  and  project  development  and  assist 
both  experienced  and  junior  writers  and  reporters  with  story  structure  and  flow  for  long 
and  short-form  pieces.  Will  work  with  graphic  designer  and  webmaster  to  ensure  that 
copy  is  displayed  to  best  advantage. 

Copy  editor  will  oversee  the  Center's  fact-checking  process  and  will  actively  participate  in 
update  of  fact-checking  system.  Bachelor’s  or  Master’s  in  Journalism  or  related  field  re¬ 
quired,  along  with  5-10  years  of  solid  copy-editing  and  fact-checking  experience.  Must 
have  a  keen  understanding  of  the  copy-flow  process  and  familiarity  with  AP  style.  Must  be 
well-organized,  communicative  and  readily  adaptable.  Competitive  salary,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  positive  environment.  Please  E-mail  resumes  to:  tfurtado@publicintegrity.org. 
Or  mail  to:Teo  Furtado,  Deputy  Managing  Editor,  Center  for  Public  Integrity, 
910  17th  St.,  NW,  7th  Floor,  Washington,  DC  20006.  EOE 


I 


EDITOR 

Mundo  Hispanico,  one  of  the  nations 
leading  Flispanic  newspapers,  is  inter¬ 
viewing  for  the  position  of  Editor.  The  po¬ 
sition  would  answer  directly  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Mundo  Hispanico  is  now  owned  by 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  and  is 
preparing  for  significant  expansion.  Appli¬ 
cants  would  need  extensive  journalism 
experience  and  must  have  the  long-range 
vision  to  oversee  a  growing  newsroom. 
Send  resume  to: 

Alex.taylor@ajc.com 
Or  FAX  to:  (404)  526-5199 


CREATIVE  PRINT  MEDIA  SALES 
&  MARKETING  PROFESSIONAL 
Available  NOW!  Experienced  with  dailies, 
weeklies,  magazines,  shoppers,  TMC,  in¬ 
dustry  titles  and  niche  publications. 
Could  you  use  an  experienced  sales  and 
marketing  pro  that  can  motivate  people, 
sell  ads  and/or  build  circulation.  I  have 
an  excellent  (proven)  track  record  of  im¬ 
proving  ad  revenue,  building  market 
share  and  launching  new  products. 

Please  feel  free  to  drop  me  an  E-mail,  I 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
share  some  ideas  on  how  I  can  help  you 
achieve  your  sales  goals. 

matman@gci.net 


SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  FINANCE 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  an  award  winning  newspaper  for  The  McClatchy  Company,  has  an 
opening  for  a  Senior  Vice  President  of  Finance.  We  are  seeking  an  experienced  newspaper 
professional  who  will  serve  as  a  strategic  partner  to  the  Publisher,  helping  to  chart 
the  newspaper’s  future  direction  .  As  a  member  of  our  executive  team,  this  position  is 
responsible  for  the  direction  and  coordination  of  our  finance  and  planning  divisions. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  BS  in  accounting,  or  a  related  field.  Master's  degree  or 
its  equivalent  and  CPA  designation  is  preferred.  This  position  requires  5  -10  years  of  related 
newspaper  experience.  The  successful  candidate  must  have  exceptional  analytical 
and  quantitative  skills,  the  ability  to  work  well  under  pressure,  manage  multiple  priorities 
and  possess  strong  leadership  skills. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  is  located  in  the  one  of  fastest  growing  areas  in  the  United  States. 
The  Sacramento  market  offers  both  city  and  country  living  and  is  located  in  close  proximity 
to  San  Francisco  and  Lake  Tahoe.  The  Bee’s  daily  circulation  is  approximately  300K 
Daily  and  350K  on  Sunday.  The  Bee  is  ranked  8th  in  readership  penetration,  among  the 
top  40  metropolitan  dailies  throughout  the  U.S. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation  package  and  a  fast  paced,  stimulating  work  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  Sacramento  Bee,  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  is  committed  to  promoting 
diversity  within  our  drug  and  alcohol  free  workplace.  Qualified  candidates  should 
send  a  cover  letter  and  their  resume  to: 

Linda  Brooks,  Vice  President  of  Human  Resources 
The  Sacramento  Bee 
2100  Q  Street,  Sacramento,  CA.  95852. 

E-mail:  resumes@sacbee.com 


CIRCULATION  ACCOUNTING  MANAGER 

In  this  role,  you  will  oversee  the  ABC  reporting  process  and  supervise  a  staff  of  billing 
representatives  focused  on  processing  circulation  documentation.  You  will  identify  and 
analyze  proposed  and  actual  circulation  programs,  refine  and  improve  upon  existing  cir¬ 
culation  control  procedures,  and  ensure  the  integrity  of  circulation  data  for  all  home  delivery 
subscribers  and  single  copy  sales.  Additional  responsibilities  include  the  coordination 
of  reporting,  report  filing,  and  acting  as  a  point  of  contact  with  ABC  auditors. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Accounting,  Finance  or  Eco¬ 
nomics  coupled  with  three  to  seven  years  experience  in  a  corporate  finance  setting.  You 
must  possess  prior  relevant  ABC  reporting  experience.  Previous  experience  supervising 
a  staff  is  desired.  You  will  be  PC  proficient  including  a  strong  working  knowledge  of 
Excel,  PowerPoint,  Essbase.  Working  knowledge  of  PeopleSoft  is  preferred.  Previous 
media  industry  experience  preferred.  Lastly,  you  will  be  accustomed  to  meeting  aggressive 
deadlines  and  be  willing  to  work  additional  hours  as  required.  Send  your  resume 
to:  Tom  Morton,  Employment  Manager,  Newsday,  235  Pinelawn  Road,  Melville, 
NY  11747.  Or  E-mail:  morton@newsday.com 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

JoiiOurGiwiiiiigTeaiii 

Dynamic  growth  oriented  Mercer  County-  txised  NYSE  listed  i '  ^  ^ 

publishing  company  is  looking  for  a  Publishing  Systems  mMI 

Manager.  You  will  be  part  of  our  IT  team  in  a  highly  ’ 

visible  position.  We  have  the  following  requirements. 

hiWtMuSystMKiaMiir  ^ 

•  3-^  years  monagement  experience  in  a  publishing  environn^t^EPEHV 

•  S-^  years  experience  working  with  classified  and  editoriaHront-errd  poginotiOT^tems 

•  Knowledge  of  Windows  NT/20(X).  MS  Office  Suite.  Adobffll3esi^q^  Quork  XPress 

•  An  understanding  of  Citrix  Mefaframe  and  Windows  2000  Senw’^xfucts'^ 

•  Good  communication  skills  and  ability  to  work  with  techr^ol^^^^taff  J  ^ 


Fax  resume  with  salary  histwy  to  Charles  Sheridan  iTJppicfx 

at  609-396^356  or  enriail  to  jobs@journalregi$ter.com  •qoKlIlSlioBKSIcJl 
Equal  Oppoftunity  Employer  wwwJouinalRegister.com 


visit  our  wet>site  (H> 
www.eclitorandpublisher.com 


I 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  1-888-825-9149 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


TECHNOLOGY  MANAGER 

Central  Pennsylvania  newspaper  seeks  a  Technology  Manager.  Candidate  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  defining,  developing  and  innplementing  leading  edge  information  technology  sys¬ 
tems  to  meet  current  and  future  business  needs. 

Provide  leadership  support  for  the  technical  staff,  lead  and  manage  system  implementation 
and  programming  projects.  Will  work  with  cross-departmental  focus  groups,  run  project 
meetings,  identify  and  locate  resources  for  effective  team  building.  Superior  analytical, 
problem-solving  and  communication  skills. 

Requirements:  Successful  project  management  experience  (2  years).  Management  expe¬ 
rience  (3  years).  B.S.  Computer  Science-related  subject  or  demonstrated  equivalent  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  salary,  benefits  package  including  complete  medical  coverage, 
401(k)  and  pension.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to;  Chris  Spivey,  P.O.  Box  2265  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-2265. 

No  Phone  Calls,  please. 

EOE 


MARKETING 


MARKETING 


.  We  have  an  immediate  opening  for;  ^ 

Vice  President  of  Marketing 


HCPro  is  the  nation  s  leading  provider  of  need'to>know  information  on  regulatory  compliance  for 
the  healthcare  industry  Our  other  products  and  services  include  specialty  B2B  newsletters, 
books,  seminars,  audioconferences,  training  videos,  on-line  education  courses,  and  a  growing  list  of 
searchable,  web-based  database  and  content  products.  Our  consulting  division  works  on-site  with 
healthcare  managers  and  physician  leaders  to  solve  today  $  toughest  regulatory  and  governance 
problems. 


Rasponsibi/fti&s: 

•  Evaluate  cutbng-edge  trends  in  B2B  direct  marketing 
strategies  and  analytics  with  a  focus  on  the  next 
generation  of  electronic  marketing  applications. 

•  Create  strategic  market  development  plans  for 
entering  new  vertical  markets 

•  Develop  comprehensive  reseller  and  distribution 
strategies  for  mass  market  nursing  and  physician 
office-based  products. 

•  Develop  international  distribution  partnerships  for 
applicable  vertical  markets 

•  Develop  a  corporate  branding  strategy  across  our 
various  divisions 

•  Ensure  state-of-the-art  marketing  analytics  across  all 
product  lines 


Background/skills: 

•  7-9  Years  of  database  marketing  or 
direct  marketing  management  experience 
designing  segmentation  and  targeted 
marketing  strategies. 

•  Bachelors  Degree  in  Marketing  or  related 
business  field.  MBA  preferred. 

•  Excellent  management  experience, 
evidencing  strong  managerial  and 
administrative  skills. 

•  Familiarity  with  the  professional  medical 
publishing  industry  required. 


Please  Send  your  letter  of  introduction  and  resume  to. 

Human  Resources  I  HCPro,  inc.  1 200  Hoods  Lane  I  Marblehead,  MA  01945 
e-mail;  Careers^cpro.com  fax:  781/639-7857 


OPERATIONS 


OPERATIONS 


PACKAGING  AND  TRANSPORTATION  MANAGER 

The  Tampa  Tribune  announces  a  leadership  opportunity  for  a  Packaging  and  Transportation 
Manager.  This  high-level  position,  reporting  to  the  V.P.  of  Operations  is  responsible 
for  managing  the  daily  operations  of  the  packaging,  print  shop  and  transportatipn  depart¬ 
ments.  The  position  encompasses  planning,  staffing,  employee  development,  safety  and 
physical  plant  responsibilities.  Additionally,  this  manager  ensures  cost-effective,  timely, 
quality  packaging  from  the  Pressroom  to  the  Circulation  Department. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  able  to  determine  capital  equipment  requirements  for 
production  units  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  industry.  A  continuous  improvement 
focus  on  new  technology  to  improve  operational  efficiency  is  a  must.  College  degree  pre¬ 
ferred  in  business  administration,  management  and/or  accounting/finance.  Minimum  of  10 
years  in  a  newspaper  production  environment  or  related  distribution/packaging  position. 
The  Tampa  Tribune,  a  Media  General  property,  is  the  46th  largest  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  approximate  daily/Sunday  circulation  of 
225,000/300,000.  The  Tampa  Bay  area  is  the  nation’s  13th  largest  media  market. 
Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

The  Tampa  Tribune 
Attn:  Doris  Barboto 
202  South  Parker  Street 
Tampa,  FL.  33606 
FAX  to  (813)  259-7387 
Or  E-mail  to  operationsjobs@tampatrib.com. 

Drug  test  required/EOE 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

GOOD  NEWS,  which  is  celebrating  its  20th  year  in  business,  has 
been  retained  by  the  Pittsburgh  Tribune  Review  Company  to  outplace 
several  of  their  executives.  The  Pittsburgh  Post  Review  Company  re¬ 
cently  restructured,  combining  six  facilities  into  two.  The  individuals 
we  have  been  asked  to  represent  are  willing  to  relocate  to  continue 
their  newspaper  careers.  The  following  personnel  are  available: 

•Vice  President  of  Advertising/GM  who  has  over  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  the  last  as  General  Manager  of  a  35,000  daily. 

•Corporate  Advertising  Director  with  20  years  of  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  both  Classified  and  Retail. 

•Advertising  Sales  Director  who  has  strong  marketing  experience, 
with  last  assignment  at  a  35,000  daily. 

•Corporate  Controller  with  over  14  years  of  experience  in  the  finance 
area,  with  more  than  half  of  that  in  newspapers:  has  both  BA 
and  MBA  degree 

•Director  of  Human  Resources  with  experience  in  both  union  and 
non-union  environments;  over  6  years  of  newspaper  experience. 

The  Pittsburgh  Tribune  Review  Company  was  a  combination  of  six 
different  properties  with  a  total  circulation  in  excess  of  200,000. 
Each  of  the  above  candidates  is  definitely  willing  to  relocate  for  a  ca¬ 
reer  move;  they  are  only  available  now  because  their  positions  were 
eliminated.  It  is  important  to  note  that  if  you  hire  any  of  these  individ¬ 
uals,  there  will  be  no  fee;  the  fee  has  already  been  paid  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Tribune  Review. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  these  candidates 
please  contact  GOOD  NEWS  by: 

Phone:  (563)  359-4877 
FAX:  (563)  359-8539 

E-mail:  greene@goodnews-searchfirm.com 


-HELP  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

Military  non-profit  association  seeks  re¬ 
porter  w/ith  three  to  seven  years'  experi¬ 
ence  with  service  er  commercial 
weeklies  or  dailies.  Person  selected  will 
work  in  directorate  responsible  for 
monthly  newspaper,  monthly  newsletter, 
editorial  web  content  and  public  affairs 
activities  of  100,000  member 
association.  Writing  will  be  straight  news 
and  features  on  a  variety  of  defense  and 
Army  issues. 

Coverage  also  will  include  association 
events  and  activities  Editing  and  proofing 
will  part  of  position’s  reqirements.  Famili¬ 
arity  with  defense  and  Army  issues  are  a 
plus,  as  are  web  skills.  Travel  required. 
Good  salary  and  excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age  includes  free  parking  or  Metro  subsi¬ 
dy  and  401  (k).  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

Human  Resources 
PO  Box  101196 
Arlington,  VA  22210 
EOE 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL  


EDITORIAL 

CARTOONIST 

Nationally-syndicated  major  award-winner 
seeks  relationship  with  quality  conserva¬ 
tive  daily.  Very  flexible  on  salary  and 
benefits.  For  samples  and  details,  please 
contact; 

Editor  &  Pubiisher  Classifieds,  770 
Broadway, 7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003 
Or  E-mail: 

dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com. 
Please  reference  3861  in  subject 
line. 


SPORTS/FEATURE  WRITER  with  BS  in 
Journalism  and  4  years  experience  with 
two  small  dailies;  looking  for  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  larger  dally  in  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia.  Respond  to:  Box  3857,  E&P  Clas¬ 
sifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor, 
New  York,  NY.  10003.  OR; 

mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


CIO  EDITOR& PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  MAY  2005 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


EDITORS’ 

PUBLISHER 


ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  books! 

Editor  &  Publisher  international  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rates  end  circulotion 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  special  editions  and  magazines 

sales  and  production  •  Specifications,  commodities,  equipment  and  more. . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demographics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocation  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  and  Demographic  Projections 

•  Quality  of  Life  Indices  give  you  the  whole  picture  •  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 


m  piMj^R  INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOKS 


JYES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  ErBlor  S  Publisher  Infernatkmal  Year  Book  in  the  format  and  version  I  hove  chosen. 


I 


QTY: 

I  )  3-Volume  Set:  $230  each 
(  )  Volumes  1  &  3:  $170  for  both 

(  )  Volume  I  only:  $140  each 

(  )  Volume  2  only:  $125  each 

(  )  Volume  3  only:  $60  each 

(  )  Online  version  of  the 

International  Year  Boak  $895 
Purchase  includes  Vols  1&3 
of  the  printed  editions. 

For  online  information 
coll  1-800-336-4380  ext.  1. 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Payoble  to  EfStor  i  Pub^sher  Year  Book  in  US  dollars  only. 

U.S.  and  Conodo  shipping  and  handling  please  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Chorgemy:  JVISA  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Dote _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


Payment  must  accompany  oH  orders.  CA,  CO,  DC,  FL,  GA,  IL,  MA,  MD.  NV,  NY, 
OH  and  TX  residents,  please  o^  opmopriote  sol^  tax.  ConcKia  residents, 
pleose  odd  GST.  No  dipping  to  P.O.  boxes. 


PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 


JYES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Editor  £  Publisher  Market  Guide 
in  the  format  I  hove  chosen. 


)  Market  Guide 
at  $1 50  each 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(PoyaMe  to  EiBtor  A  PubSsher  Year  Book  in  US  dollars  only. 

U  S  ond  Canada  shipping  and  handling  [deose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Chorgemy:  JVISA  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Dote _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


PoymenI  hkkI  gicompany  oH  nd<n.  CA,  CO,  DC,  fl,  GA,  II,  MA,  MO,  NV,  NY, 
OH  and  TX  residents,  please  odd  appropriate  sal«  tox.  Canada  residants, 

nt»n<»  nitit  OSTJIn  ili^^  tn  PO  Tm.iK 


Your  Business  (Check  one 

1.  J  Nerrrtspopef  17. 

2.  J  Newspaper 

Equip.  Mfr.  18. 

3.  J  Syndicate/  20. 

News  Service 

4.  J  Ad  Agency  21. 

5.  J  Public  Relatians  22. 

firm  23. 

6.  J  Legal  firm  24. 

7.  J  Government 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  Generol  2S. 

9.  J  Mfr. -Auto  26. 

&  Truck  27. 

10. JMir.-Food  28. 

11.  J  Service  Industry  29. 

12.  J  University/  30. 

Public  Library  31. 

13.  J  Financiol  32. 

1 4.  J  Retail  33. 

1 5.  J  Public  34. 

Transportation 

16.  -I  Individual  19. 


category  only). 

J  Publishing  other 
than  Newspoper 
J  Real  btote 
J  Food:  Rest./ 
Whisle 

J  Insurance 
J  Media 
_1  Non-profit 
J  Recruiter/ 

Empl.  Agency 
J  Mktg./Research 
J  Utility 
J  Entertainment 
J  Rook  Dist. 

J  Franchise 
J  Schooi/Univ. 

□  Supermarket 
-I  Drugstore 
J  Hospital 
J  Graphic  Arts/ 
Printing 
-I  Other: 


Your  BusitMss 
(Check  one  cotegocy  only). 

1.  J  Newspaper 

2.  J  Newspaper  Equip.  Mfr. 

3.  J  Syndicate/News  Service 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Relations  firm 

6.  J  Legal  firm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  J  Mfi.  ■  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto  &  Truck 
to.  J  Mfr.  ■  Food 

It.  J  Service  Industry 

12.  -1  Universily/ 

Public  library 

13.  J  Finonciol 

14.  J  Retail 

15.  J  Public  Transportation 

16.  J  Individual 

17.  J  Publisfiing  other 

thon  Newspoper 

18.  J  Real  Estate 

19.  -1  Other: 


PumSmR  ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


All  the  information  you  need  at  your  fingertipsi 

Go  to:  www.subnow.com/prod/epdir 
Call  1-800-562-2706  or  fax  us  at  646-654-5518 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Editor  &  Publisher 
MARKET  GUIDE 

PO  BOX  16748 

NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  CA  91615-9493 


ll.l  mil  ii.ii  mil  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  millm  ll.l 


To  Greg  Mitchell 
And  the  Entire  Editorial  Staff  of 


EDITORe^PUBLISHER 


For  Winning  Two  of 

American  Business  Media’s 
Prestigious  Neal  Awards  in  2005 

Best  Stajf-Written  Editorials  or  Opinion  Columns 
Best  News  Coverage 


And  for  winning  seven  Neal  Awards  in  the  past  three  years,  Best  Editorials  awards  for 
four  out  of  the  past  five  years  and  Best  News  Coverage  awards  for  two  years.  Only 
one  other  magazine  in  the  entire  trade  press  has  won  more  Neal  Awards 

in  the  past  three  years. 


Wvnu  business  media 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 
Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


April  14  close 

79.29 

35.46 

66.47 
39.00 
35.05 
51.73 

883.50 

24.00 

74.37 

64.02 

42.45 

311.87 

277.28 


%  change 

30  days  ended  Ap 


-11.65 

-26.13 

-14.93 

-24.42 

-25.27 

-2.07 

-5.20 

-16.29 

4.01 

-4.66 

-9.29 

-2.89 

-3.83 


Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


PERCENTAGE  OF  EVENING  DAILIES 
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Source:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray;  E&P  International  Yearbook 


TOP  OVERALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 


POPULATION  GREATER  THAN  100,000 


Newspaper _ 

1.  Austin  (Texas)  American-Statesman 

2.  The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

3.  The  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise 

4.  The  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News 

5.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 


_ Owner _ 

Cox  Newspapers  Inc/ 
The  McClatchy  Co. 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
Newhouse  Newspapers 
Belo 


POPULATION  LESS  THAN  100,000 
Newspaper _ Owner _ 

1.  The  Courier,  Finlay,  Ohio  Heminger  Family 

2.  The  Daily  Capital  News,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Weldon  Family 

3.  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle  Pioneer  Newspapers 

4.  The  Pioneer,  Bemidji,  Minn.  Forum  Communications 

5.  Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Daily  News  Gaines  Family 

(By  household  penetration,  growth  trends,  demographics,  and  the  competitive  landscape.) 

Source:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


CLASSIFIED  AD 
SALES  ONLINE 


Newspaper  Web 
Site  Revenues 


BREAKOUT  OF 
2004  AUTO  ADS 


for  Dealer  Associations 
by  Media  Choice 


>  Real  Estate 

>  Automotive 
□  Other 

>  Recruitment 


Source:  Borrell  Associates  Inc. 
2004/05  Local  Revenue  Survey 


□  Broadcast  TV  □  Daily  Papers 

>  Cable  >  Other 

>  Direct  Mail  >  Other  Print 

>  Radio 

Source:  Borrell  Associates  Inc. 


MINORITIES  IN  THE  NEWSROOM 


Journalists  of  color  increased  by  700  from  2001-2005: 

Asian  Americans _ Latinos _ Native  Americans  Blacks 

365  259  46  34 

Source:  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2005  performance  compared  to  2004 
GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  Feb.  2005  Gain/loss% 

Apparel/accessory  stores  -15%  -18% 

Auto  supply/repair  7%  -2% 

Books/stationery  stores  -38%  -39% 

Building  materials  12%  35% 

Computer  stores  -33%  -42% 

Consumer  electronics  12%  11% 

Department  stores  -ii%  -12% 

Discount  stores  -3%  5% 

Drug  stores  -6l%  -66% 

Food  stores  -14%  -17% 

Furniture  and  accessories  -6%  -4% 

Jewelry  stores  3%  4% 

Office  supply  stores  -17%  -2% 

Sporting  goods  stores  -23%  -28% 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIES 
Classified  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  Feb.  2005  Gain/loss% 

Automotive  ^^6%  -5% 

Education  -3%  -12% 

Other  display  classified  -14%  -18% 

Real  estate  ii%  2% 

Recruitment  12%  -6% 

Please  note:  Feb.  '04  had  five  Sundays,  while  Feb.  '05  had  four  Sundays. 

Source:  E&P/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 
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-  Dynai’iCr  Inc.  ► 

Marc  Banks 
5740  Bayside  Road 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455 
Phone:  (800)  526-0827  Fax:  (757)  363-8016 
www.dynaric.com 

Dynaric,  Inc.  is  a  leading  manufacturer  and 
supplier  of  non-metallic  strapping  and  strapping 
equipment  used  by  newspapers.  In  fact,  Dynaric 
supplies  strapping  to  29  of  the  top  30 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Please  contact  Dynaric  to 
learn  more  about  our  strapping  and  newspaper 
strapping  machines. 


TKS  %  kbm 


SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505-1150 
Fax:  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  C0L0RM/\X/ll/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


Harrijf^ 

THE  MEOIASP^ 


aseview' 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


UfUBfR  OF  THe  MULLfB  MARTINI  GROUP 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
wvvw.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


A  Pamarco  Technologies  company 
PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
wvvw.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  In  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 


DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 
Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 
(646)  654-5120 

cmckeown@ediJorandpublisher.com 
Betsy  Maloney 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
(301)  656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 
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Products  &  Services 


Michele  Romriell 
Midwest  &  West  Regional 
Advertising  Manager 
(502)  213-0919 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.com'' 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES . 

Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)  825-9149 
bchester@adweek.com 


CONFERENCES  &  SPECIAL  EVENTS 
Shanny  Bang 

Director,  E&P  Conferences 
(646)654-5168 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Associates 
Julius  Single 
(845)-731-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  CHANGES  8< 

^  BACK  ISSUES 

(800)  562-2706 

REPRINTS 
Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

DIRECTORIES 

Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 
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Editorial  Caitoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
our  Web  reporting,  here's  a  recap  of  some  of  E&P'% 
top  stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now 
by  visiting  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 
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MARCH 

on  The  things  they  c  arried  An  exten- 
LU  sive  survey  of  embeds  in  Iraq  lets 
them  express  unrestricted  views,  Greg 
Mitchell  reports  in  his  Pressing  Issues 
column. 


APRIL 

BA1.BOM  SPINNING  Home  paper  of 
Detroit  columnist  Mitch  Albom  probes 
a  horrid  error  in  his  recent  piece  on  an 
NCAA  basketball  game. 


Pope  John  Paul  II,  media  critic 
A  selection  of  the  pontiff’s  writings. 


BILL  SCHORR,  AM  NEW  YORK/UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE,  INC.,  MARCH  24 


8  Sachs  sc.andai.  Former  New  York 
Times  Baghdad  chief  Susan  Sachs 
denies  charges  after  she  is  fired  for 
allegedly  commenting  on  her  colleagues’ 
sexual  activities. 


11  Downie  on  PROFIT  PRESSURi-is  Editor  Rewrite”  column  for  his  notebook  jottings. 

1 1  of  The  Washington  Post  speaks  frankly 

in  an  interview  with  Joe  Strupp.  10  Hitting  the  ‘tab’  key  As  Knight  Rid- 

lu  der  promises  experiments  in  switching 

10  In-depth  ASNE  coverage  On  this  broadsheets  to  tabloids,  rumors  focus  on 
IL  and  following  days,  Joe  Strupp  and  The  Miami  Herald  as  a  likely  suspect. 
Andrew  Ackerman  filed  a  dozen  stories 

on  doings  at  the  annual  editors  confer-  1 J  Circ  reports  start'  emerging  Steep 
ence,  including  full  reports  on  panels,  the  It  drop  at  the  Boston  Globe,  while  New 
new  diversity  census,  and  appearances  by  York  Times  and  McClatchy  hold  firm. 
President  Bush,  Newt  Gingrich,  Rupert 

Murdoch,  Sen.  Barbara  Boxer,  and  Con-  1C  More  Bad  news  for  ‘L.A.  Timf:s’ 
doleeza  Rice.  Also,  see  Strupp’s  “Get  Me  lu  Tribune  Co.  says  it  took  5.5%  circ  hit. 


GM  vs.  LAT  Miffed  about  a  poor  review 
and  comments  about  company  leaders, 
auto  giant  General  Motors  pulls  ads  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times, . 


9  Gannon  DOFi>  prf:ss  club  Controver¬ 
sial  ex-White  House  correspondent 
Jim  Guckert/Jeff  Gannon  draws  heat 
from  journos  and  bloggers  as  an  unlikely 
panelist  at  the  National  Press  Club. 


THE  STAR-LEDGER,  NEWARK,  N.J.  The 

New  Jersey  daily  took  honors  for  break¬ 
ing  news  reporting.  Here,  reporter  Ron 
Marsico,  left,  shares  in  the  victory  with 
Trenton  Bureau  Chief  Ian  Shearn. 


NEWSDAY,  NKLVILLE,  N.Y.  Dele  Olojede, 
left,  and  Conrad  Williams  congratulate 
each  other  on  Olojede’s  Pulitzer  for 
international  reporting.  Williams  took 
the  photos  for  Olojede’s  Rwanda  stories. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  Toasting  their  win  for  beat 
reporting  are,  from  left,  Paul  A.  Gigot,  Karen  Elliott 
House,  Amy  Dockser  Marcus,  and  Paul  E.  Steiger 
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Belden  Associates 

www.beldenassociates.com. 

(214)689-1977 

info@beldenassociates.com 
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Shoptalk 


When  the  big  media  leave,  the  local  paper’s  job  is  just  beginning 


The  particulars  of  this  story  are  about  as  awful 
as  they  get.  On  April  13,  a  15-year-old  boy  got  into  an 
altercation  with  a  13-year-old  boy  after  a  local  Pony 
League  baseball  game.  Witnesses  and  authorities  say 
the  13-year-old  retrieved  an  aluminum  baseball  bat, 
swung  and  hit  the  older  boy,  at  least  twice  —  once  on  the  head  — 
causing  his  death.  The  younger  boy  now  faces  a  murder  charge. 

It  can  be  a  bit  overwhelming  for  hometown  journalists  tasked  to 
deliver  such  a  story  to  everyone  else  in  our  communities.  This, 
after  all,  isn’t  a  school  board  meeting.  It’s  a  shocking  story  with 


national  attention  and  competitive  heat. 

This  would  be  terrible  news  anywhere, 
but  the  suburban  city  of  Palmdale,  Calif., 
styles  itself,  with  a  130,000  population, 
as  a  “city  v^dth  a  small-town  atmosphere.” 
People  run  into  friends  all  the  time,  at 
the  coffee  shop,  at  the  mall,  and  at  the 
ballpark. 

How  does  the  local  newspa¬ 
per,  which  I  edit,  react?  Do  big 
media  —  which  will  quickly 
move  on  —  and  community 
journalism  have  different 
responsibilities? 

Harm  to  children  is  one  of 
the  worst  kinds  of  stories  to 
work  on,  but  it  must  be  tack¬ 
led  with  all  the  resources  a 
community  newspaper  has  at 
hand.  Readers  are  going  to  expect  the 
most  details  from  the  local  paper. 

So,  for  a  few  days,  anyway,  the  school 
reporters  efforts  will  be  re-directed.  A 
general  assignment  reporter  immediately 
becomes  a  specialist  on  this  too-terrible 
story,  and  the  cops  and  courts  reporters 
will  clear  their  desks.  But  what  are  they 
expected  to  write? 

On  the  morning  we  published  the 
breaking  story,  one  reader  angrily  asked 
why  we  did  not  use  the  phrase  “beaten  to 


death,”  and  please,  put  an  exclamation 
point  on  that.  Our  headline  was  “Ball 
Bat  Killing  Stuns  Valley.”  The  angry 
reader  wanted  to  make  sure  the  verbiage 
was  inflammatory. 

That,  we  will  say,  is  not  our  job.  We 
want  to  inform.  We  don’t  want  to 
inflame. 

It  also  is  not  our  job  to  be 
oversensitive  about  ugly  but 
verifiable  matters  of  fact  and 
record.  Another  media  outlet 
has  reported  that  “race  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  factor”  in  the 
attack,  although  the  victim 
and  the  alleged  perpetrator 
are  apparently  of  different 
races.  If  race  was  not  a  factor, 
why  mention  it  at  all?  Proba¬ 
bly  because  people  will  demand  to  know, 
and  then  begin  their  own  discreet  argu¬ 
ments.  We  haven’t  mentioned  it  yet.  We 
will  do  so  when  we  think  we  understand 
the  evolving  story  well  enough  to  make 
our  own  decision. 

Do  we  name  the  13-year-old  who  was 
taken  into  custody?  We  are  wrestling 
with  that  decision.  Arguments  in  favor 
are:  The  youth’s  name  was  read  aloud  at 
a  candlelight  vigil,  and  that  name  is  also 
common  knowledge  within  the  Pony 


League.  Once  the  name  is  out  in  the 
community,  can  the  community  newspa¬ 
per  stuff  the  toothpaste  back  in  the  tube? 
Tough  call. 

Here  is  another  set  of  circumstances. 
Our  hometown  is  a  Los  Angeles  County 
suburb.  The  neighbor  papers  are  big. 
Really  big.  The  TV  news  stations  have 
more  than  a  million  viewers.  The  “Holly¬ 
wood”  sign  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains. 

Community  newspapers  employ  home¬ 
town  veteran  newsies  mixed  with  young, 
talented,  and  often,  not-yet-experienced 
reporters.  When  the  big  top  media  circus 
gets  to  town,  those  young  and  willing 
news  hounds  are  under  pressure  to  equal 
or  beat  their  more  seasoned  competitors. 
In  other  words,  the  “youngsters”  are 
pitched  into  the  pack.  Do  they  remain 
sensitive  and  compassionate  toward 
their  sources  who  live  in  this  town,  or  do 
they  become  ruthless  in  search  of  the 
next  “get”? 

This  has  been  a  rough  couple  of  years. 
Returning  from  Iraq  as  an  embedded 
journalist,  I  arrived  as  a  community 
newspaper  editor  to  attend  memorial 
services  for  a  young  man  from  our 
hometown,  killed  in  Iraq.  Deaths  of 
young  people  are  especially  tragic  to  us 
because  they  are  seldom  natural.  Car 
wrecks  are  bad.  Death  in  combat,  terri¬ 
ble.  But  at  a  ballpark?  Parents  are  shaken 
in  the  realization  that  it  seems  there  is  no 
haven  of  safety  for  our  children. 

I  worked  for  nearly  20  years  at  wire 
services.  During  disasters,  it  was  always  a 
matter  of  finding  people  who  had  a  story 
to  tell,  quoting  them  accurately,  and 
moving  on.  Like  most  wire  writers,  I 
wanted  to  be  compassionate,  and  also 
realized  I  would  probably  never  see  the 
people  in  the  flooded  or  scorched  area 
again.  But  at  our  community  newspaper, 
we  will  be  in  town  long  after  the  camera 
crews  and  big  city  reporters  are  gone, 
and  we  will  be  held  accountable  by  our 
readership  for  what  kind  of  job  we  turn 
in.  This  is  very  much  as  it  should  be.  0 

Dennis  Anderson  is  editor  of  the  Antelope 
Valley  Press  in  Palmdale,  Calif.  He  has 
twice  worked  as  an  embedded  reporter 
in  Iraq  and  has  written  about  that 
experience  often  for  E&P  Online. 
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Bfont  Word 

Managing  Editor  Robert  Rosenthal  (left),  Deanne  Fitzmaurice  and  Executive  Editor  Phil  Bronstein  react  as  Fitzmaurice  is  named  2005  Pulitzer  Prize  w/inner 
for  feafure  photography.  Photos  on  the  right  are  from  fhe  winning  portfolio  of  photos  about  a  courageous  youth's  battle  to  overcome  war  injuries. 


Her  photos  captured 
the  story,  the  community 
-and  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 


When  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  were  announced  in  April, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  staff  fook  a  break  from 
covering  stories  to  celebrate  some  good  news:  Chronicle 
photographer  Deanne  Firzmaurice  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  feature  photography  with  her  photo  essay  in  the 
series  Operation  Lion  Heart. 

Deanne’s  stirring  photos  told  the  story  of  a  9-year-old 
Iraqi  boy  named  Saleh  Khalaf,  who  was  critically  injured 
when  he  picked  up  what  looked  like  a  toy  in  the  street 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  an  explosive.  She  documented 
on  film  an  international  mission  to  save  Saleh,  whose 
indomitable  spirit  would  earn  him  the  nickname 
"Lion  Heart." 

The  mission  would  take  Saleh  and  his  father  Raheem 
to  Children's  Hospital  in  Oakland,  Calif.  For  the  next 
1 1  months,  the  Chronicle  followed  the  courageous  story 


Deanne  Fitzmaurice,  Photograher 


of  Saleh  and  Raheem  -  from  the  boy’s  excruciating  surgeries 
to  their  struggle  to  adapt  to  life  in  America.  Deanne’s 
camera  became  the  eyes  of  the  community  as  she 
documented  the  saga  of  this  family,  culminating  in  their 
emotional  reunion  with  the  rest  of  the  family  when  they 
were  granted  asylum  in  the  U.S. 

The  Chronicle's  dramatic  three-part  series  moved  readers 
to  contribute  more  than  $80,000  to  a  fund  for  Saleh  and 
his  family.  The  insightful  storytelling  and  gripping  photog¬ 
raphy  also  caught  the  attention  of  Pulitzer  judges.  To  see 
the  award-winning  photography  of  Deanne  Fitzmaurice 
and  read  the  full  Operation  Lion  Heart  series,  go  to 
sfgate.com/saleh. 

Giving  journalists  the  opportunity  to  do  their  best  -  and 
giving  readers  the  chance  to  see  the  best  -  is  one  way 
Hearst  Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 
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